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A WOMAN’S SHORTCOMINGS. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 

She has laughed as softly as if she sighed ; 
She has counted six and over, 

Of a purse well filled, and a heart well tried— 
Oh, each a worthy lover! 

They “ give her time ;” for her soul must slip 
Where the world has set the grooving : 

She will lie to none with her fair red lip— 
But love seeks truer loving. 


She trembles her fan in a sweetness dumb, 
As her thoughts were beyond her recalling ; 
With a glance for one, and a glance for some, 
Prom her evelids rising and falling ! 
Specks common words with a hinshful air, 
— Hears bold words, unreproving : 
But her silence says—what she never will swear— 
And love seeks better loving. 


Go, Lady ! lean to the night-guitar, 
And drop a smile to the bringer ; 
Then smile as sweetly, when he is far, 
At the voice of an in-door singer! 

Bask tenderly beneath tender eyes ; 
Glance lightly, on their removing ; 

And join new vows to old perjuries— 
But dare not call it loving ! 


Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 

Unless you can feel, when left by One, 
That all men beside go with him : 

Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 

Unless you can swear—* For life, for death !”— 
Oh, fear to call it loving ! 


Unless you can muse, in a crowd all day, 
On the absent face that fixed you ; 
Unless you can love, as the angels may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you ; 
Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 
Through behoving and unbehoving ; 
Unless you can die when the dream is past— 
Oh, never call it loving! 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY POTTINGER, 
BART., G.C. B. 
From the “ Dublin Magazine.” 

India has long been one of our great schools, as well for statesmanship as for 
arms ; and it is often observed how very large a proportion of our eminent pub- 
lic men she trains for the service of the empire. This has been ascribed, and 
doubtless with much reason, to the experience and habits of self-reliance acquir- 


ed by an early acquaintance with affairs of vast importance ; but we are dispos-|| 


ed to see a still more efficient cause in the simple fact, that nowhere is merit 
more singly appreciated than in the service of the East India Company. It is 
not that our Asiatic realm is an Utopia of purity, or our home government a 
model of corruption, but we believe that the need of real talents, and actual ac- 
quirements. is more directly felt in India, and that thus the true interests of its 
polity are more uniformly looked to, than the family connexions, or parliament- 
or party considerations which have so much influence in the mother land 
One of the many points of interest in the career of the illustrious subject of our 
present memoir is, that he owes his advancement wholly to himself. Every step) 
of it was, as we shali see, truly and hardly earned. He has never been one of! 
those who have done a little and gained much’; on the contrary, his latest, most 
brilliant, and thoroughly successful service remains to this hour acknowledged, 
but as we. and as, we are satisfied, the public feel, unrequited. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, the fifth son of Eldred Curwen Pottinger, was born at 
his father’s mansion, Mount Pottinger, in the county of Down, in the year 1789, 
and is descended from an old English family, the Pottingers of Berkshire, settled 
there and at the Hoo, Herts, since the conquest. Some members of this family 
represented Reading in parliament in the seventeenth century. Many of Sir 
Henry's ancestors were distinguished in the various wars of England ; one of, 
them, as we find, at so remote a period as 1471. He was married toa <a 
of the Earl of Warwick, commanded a chosen body of horse at the battle o 
Barnet, and fell close to his leader, while with him attempting, by one bold 
charge, to retrieve the fortunes of the day. The elder ‘wail of this family mov- 
ed to Ireland in the seventeenth century ; and one of them, Edward Pottinger, 
led a body of mercenaries who did good service in the wars of the north of in - 
land, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His descendant, Thomas Pottinger, was 
the first sovereign of Belfast, named in a grant of a corporate charter to that 
town, in 1661, and was also high sheriff of bis county when William the Third 
landed in Ireland, when, by his activity in supplying the army with men, money, 
and provisions, he materially assisted his advance to the Boyne. Edward, the| 


_ sheriff's brother, had the honour of conveying the king to Ireland, but sailing the 


day after he had landed his Majesty, for the purpose of intercepting certain ships 
which were coming from France with supplies for James, he was lost, with ali 


\grand-daughter of the Earlof Dundonald ; and the eldest son of their union, 
‘Thomas Pottinger, became the husband of Frances, daughter of Eldred Cur. 
wen, Esq. of Workington Hall, Cumberland, and M. P. for that county. The 
first child of that marriage was the Eldred Curwen Pottinger alréady named as 
the father of Sir Henry. It may be thought that the public care little for pedi- 
gree. This, however, is not the case ; we all feel that we know a man better 
when we are acquainted with his family, and the subject is not without some 
interest of a psychological description. We are curious to see how far the 
temperament of an individual is influenced by his ancestry, and, though far from 
being materialists, we may add, that in consequence of constitutional peculiari- 
ties, our characters are, in truth, often more than half-formed before we are born. 
With this view before us, we may farther observe, that the mother of Sir Hen 
was nearly related to that knightly soldier, Sir Robert Rolle Gillespie, we 
known for his services in the East ; and having thus shown that the subject of 
our memoir comes “ by,” as the Gypsies say, * the four sides” of a brave and 
Vigorous race, we close the topic of his family history. 

Sir Henry Pottinger received his early education at the Belfast Academy, 

then conducted by the much-regarded Dr. Bruce; but a strong predilection for 
the navy led to his going to sea while yet very my» and in 1801, he made a 
\voyage as midshipman. In 1803, he went to India, having, through Lord Cas- 
itlereagh, procured an appointment in the naval service there. On his arrival, 
some friends of the family interfered, and prevented his joining that branch of 
the service, while they wrote home asking his friend Lord Castlereagh to make 
hum out a cadetship. In the mean time, he was placed at the college then ex- 
isting in Bombay, to enable the military servants of the company to acquire a 
‘knowledge of the eastern languages, and there, by his energy and application, 
laid the foundation of the great attainments by which he was afterwards distin- 
guisheds He made such marked proficiency that he was soon selected as an 
jassistant to teach the other cadets. [n 1805, his appointmeut arrived from Eng- 
land, and in 1808, he accompanied Mr. Hankey Smith, brother of the late Sir 
Lionel Swith, on a mission to Scinde. The mission effected nothing worthy of 
notice ; but the talents of Mr. Pottinger, and his great intelligence in collecting 
useful information, attracted much attention. About this period, the govern- 
ment of India became much alarmed at the prospect of Napoleon’s invadi 
India through Persia, a plan which he was long known to have entertained, a 
was apparently then about to put into execution. His ambassador had been re- 
ceived with distinguished attention at the Persian court, and his emissaries were 
actually engaged in gaining a knowledge of the localities. To meet those 
movements, Sir Hartford Jones was sent from England as ambassador to Persia, 
and Sir John Malcolm was deputed as envoy there from the government of India. 
The instructions with which the latter was provided, directed him to ascertain 
the nature and resources of those countries, through which an European army 
might march to Hindostan, and with this object, sanctioned his employing, as 
political agents, such officers as he thought proper. On this becoming known, 
Captain Charles Christie, an officer of tried intrepidity and discretion, and Mr. 
‘Pottinger, volunteered their services to explore the countries between the Indus 
‘and Persia, and their offer was accepted Little was then known of these 
wide regions save they were, for the most part, peopled by fierce and fanatic 
races. * The first tribe of Belochees you meet with,” said a Candahar mer- 
‘chant to Mr. Pottinger—ard he knew them well—* are the Bezunjas, who care 
not for the king, the khan, God, or the prophet, but murder and plunder every 
person and thing they can lay hands on.” This was not encouraging, but it 
was not likely to deter men who had undertaken a public service, and for whom, 
indeed, danger and adventure had their own charms. 
The plan which the travellers adopted was this. There was at Bombay, a 
|Hindoo of respectability and of some wealth, who was for many years contrac- 
\tor for supplying the cavalry of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies with 
|horses. He agreed to accredit them as his agents. and it was arranged that, 
furnished with letters and bills by him, they should proceed to Kelat the capi- 
tal ot Beloochistan, as if to purchase horses. They were afterwards to pursue 
‘such a route as circumstances might point out. The Hindoo contractor also 
sent one of his own men to accompany them to Kelat, and thus enable them 
ithe better to support their assumed characters. They had with them, besides, 
two Hindoostanee servants who were bound to them by large promises, and who, 
in many difficulties, proved honest and true. 


| On the evening of the 2nd of January, 1810, disguised as horse-dealers, they 
embarked in a small native boat at Bombay. On the 8th, they made the coast 
of Guzeratt, and on the 15th that of Scinde. Entering the bay of Sonmeeanee, 
to the westward of Scinde, they, on the sixteenth, anchored on the bar of the 
Poorally river. The bay of Sonmeeanee — described as a noble sheet of water 
—is famed as having been the rendezvous of the fleet of Nearchus, by whom 
it was named the Port of Alexander, and Mr. Pottinger remarks that the de- 
scription of it given by Dr Vincent, from Arrian, corresponds precisely with its 
state and bearings at the present day. Our adventurers, who at first gave them- 
selves out as European agents of the Hindoo horse-dealer, now underwent a 
further metamorphosis, having their heads shaved, and adopting, in all particu- 
lars, the native costume. They had each a considerable sum in gold Venetians, 
to be used in case of necessity, and which they carried in belts fastened round 
their waists, beneath their clothes. Well as they were disguised, it is singular 
‘that they were but a few days in Beloochistan before they were found out. 
‘They were both recognized by a man who had been a water carrier to the mis- 
sion to Seinde the year before, to which mission Captain Christie, as well as 
\Mr. Pottinger, had been attached ; and this person forthwith made his discovery 
known, although with no malicious motive. The Jemadar, or ehief man of the 
village, on hearing that they were British officers, came to them with the present 


his crew. This Edward’s eldest son intermarried with the Lady Mary Dunlop, 


of a goat, and they at once admitted that the water-carrier was right, but said 
ithat they had cince entered into the employment of the Hindoo horse-dealer, 
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This explanation, happily, satisfied the simple -Jemadar, and prevented any ill 
consequence that might have followed. We have soon afterwards another proof, 


Of how little they could rely on their true characters being concealed. A native 


who had shown them some kindness, read them a letter he had received from) 


Scinde, warning him not to be accessory to the admission of the agents of the 


British government into the territories of his master, called the Jam, and stating 
that, notwithstanding their professions, the real object of the strangers was to 
explore the country, and that with hostile views. They, however, appealed 
confidently, and with success, to the papers of their friend, the Hindoo horse- 


dealer, authenticating them, as well as to his letters of credit, and added that 


the writer of that communication was influenced by personal objects, fearing 
that the port of Sonmeeanee, and the province in which it lay, would soon share, 
if not monopolize, the commerce which was now flowing wholly through the near 
part of Scinde. They subsequently found that the Ameers of Scinde, jealous of 

ras m0 had engaged agents to watch and frustrate them. This circumstance, 
na 

that either of them survived it. 

They proceeded towards Kelat, the capital of Beloochistan, through the dis- 
trict of the Bezunjas, although strongly urged th take a less dangerous and 
more frequented route, and in this journey they made the acquaintance of Rah- 
mut Khan, the robber chief of that tribe, who, fiercely swearing, told them “ that 
a hare could not pass through his country ifhe chose to prevent it.” On the 9th 
of February, they reached Kelat, which has since become well known, having 
been taken by our troops in 1839. Here they had opportunities of learning a 
good deal about the resources of the country, of seeing most of the various 
classes of its population, and of gathering from the strangers they met with— 


ition to the dangers incidental to their undertaking, makes it marvellous; 


** merchants, travellers, fakeers, and fortune-hunters” — information on the na- 
ture and geography of the remoter regions through which their route might lie. 
One of the characters whom they thus fell in with was a moollah, or priest, from 
Kirman, the capital of the great province of that name in Persia. He had 
. come to Kelat in search of a sister who had been carried off in a chapoo, or 
foray, and sold as a slave, and who, he found, was at that time in Kelat, in the 
hareem of the Khan. ‘his moollah had travelled from Kirman by Bunpoor, in 


Kohistan, and Ke), the chief city of Mukran. As our adventurers contemplat- 


ed making their way through these far-off and then unknown countries, they 
took the deepest interest in all they could hear about them. They found the 
moollah a good observer, and after having made some acquaintance with him, 
proposed to return in his company by the same route, and that he should be 
their guide until they made a purchase-of horses in the Kirman market. The 
moment, however, that the thing was suggested to him, the priest swore “ by 


Mohammad and the king’s beard.” that nothing could persuade him to venture | 


back by the same route. “ In it.” said he, “ a person has two alternatives, and 
aa who must choose either of them, the Lord and the prophet have ‘pity on 
nor food are to be had ; the other, to be amon 
where you are to expect to be annihilated pes 


those dogs, the Nharrooes, 
eath you draw.” He added, 


race, “ that they had seized his horse, and plundered him of every article he 
was possessed of, not even sparing the clothes he wore.” Neither. however, his 
misfortunes nor his pious wrath moved the determination of our travellers to 
attempt the track, by which, as we shall presently see, one of them adventur- 
ed, and went alone. Kelat is situated in 1 very elevated region, about 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea,and the cold in winter there is so intense, that 
our travellers often found the water inthe mushks, or leathern bags, a mass of 
ice, and at times, while washing their hands, saw that some of it which fell to 
the ground was instantaneously frozen. On the 6th of March, they left Kelat, 
on their way to Nooshky, suffering much from the extreme cold, for they had 
neither warm clothing by day nor beds by night, and their road was through a 
bleak and barren mountainous district. On emerging froma narrow and deep 
ravine, the sides of which were of solid black rock, and nearly perpendicular, 
they saw before them, extending far as the eye could reach, an ocean-looking 
scene, which proved to be the great desert, bearing, from the reflection of the 
sun upon the sand, the appearance of water. This was an object of deep in- 
terest to them, not only from its sublimity, but because, at that period, even the 
existence of a desert in that direction was questioned in India. On reaching 
Nooshky, our adventurers came to the resolution of separating, and taking dif- 
ferent routes across the desert, conceiving thata greater amount of geographical 
and statistical knowledge would be thus acquired, than by their going over the 
same ground. 

We must pause to praise the zeal and self-denial which led to this determi- 
nation, especially as in adopting it, Captain Christie and Mr. Pottinger were 
acting beyond if not against their instructions. ‘The former took the northern 


The one is, to wander in an uninhabited waste, where neither water) 
himself say he is a Peerzaduh, I would swear that he was the brother of Grant, 
with a fervent prayer and hope that the Almighty might confound the whole ! the late Capt. Grant, of the Bengal Native Infantry,] the Firingee (or Euro- 


route by Heerat—a place which was since made memorable by its nine months’ 
defence against the Persian army, conducted under the directions of Major El- 
dred Pottinger,* brother to the subject of our notice. ‘The adventure through 


* Eldred Pottinger, a younger brother of Sir Henry, closed, at the early age. 
of thirty-one, a life of such moving accident and strange adventure as might 
afford abundant interest for a separate notice. We can but glance at a few of 
the incidents of his career, and refer, for a somewhat more full account of him, 
to the United Service Journal for April, 1844, p. 637. He was born in August, 
1811; was early sent to the military college at Addiscombe, and in the year 


1828, proceeded to Bombay, as an artillery cadet. In 1832, he was appointed 


to a lucrative regimental staff situation at the Presidency, but was afterwards, || 


at his own desire, nominated to a less profitable post, but one more to his mind, 
the second in command of a body of irregular horse. After being about two 

in this employment, an offer, which he had repeatedly made, to explore! 
the difficult passes in the great chain of mountains to the westward of the Ir- 
dus, was accepted by the supreme government, and accordingly, in 1836, he 
started in disguise, and accompanied by a few followers, on an expedition with 
this object. After many dangers, he reached Heerat just before the Persian 


Persia in, first a southern, and then a westerly direction, was assigned to Mr. 
'Pottinger. Their hope was—slender it must have been—to meet again at Kir- 
man. Captain Christie counted on reaching Heerat, by Dooshak, in thirty days, 
and hoped that twenty more would take him to Kirman—a calculation which 
shows how imperfectly he gstimated the difficulties of the way. The friends 
jhad_ scarcely separated when Mr. Pottinger received a letter from a Hindoo 
{whom they had left at Kelat, acquainting him that two men had arrived there, 
‘Seat by the Ameers of Scinde, to seize Captain Christie and himself, and carry 
ithem off to Hyderabad; that they had assured the Khan of Kelat that these 


strangers were no horse-dealers, but English officers, one of whom. at least, had 


been with the British envoy in Scinde the year before, and that they had come 


‘for the express purpose of surveying the couutry; that thus the Ameers’ men 
had obtained the Khan’s permission to lay hold of them, provided they could 
‘satisfy him of the truth of what they stated, or prove them spies of any descrip- 
tion. On reading this communication, Mr. Pottinger rejoiced that his companion 
had gone forward, and resolved to commence his own undertaking without de- 
lay. He accordingly set out from Nooshky on the 25th of March, going through 
the desert to Sarawan, and thence made his way again through a vast desert of 
red sand, and over mountain, and moor, and marsh, and through forests and wild 
\districts, inhabited by half-civilized tribes, to the remote city of Bunpoor, in 
Kohistan, and from that on by Nuheemabad to the capital of Kirman, and at 
length to Sheeraz. We have no room to tell of his numberless adventures, of 
the various disguises he assumed, and of the dangers from which they saved, or 
to which they sometimes exposed him. ‘These may be sufficiently indicated by 
his own remark, that “ in these regions the most familiar topics of conversation 
are bloodshed and rapine, and habit has brought the natives to view crimes at 
which kuman nature ought to shudder, not only with unconcerned apathy, but 
as subjects of amusing discussion.” We may add that their cruel dispositions 
are never more strongly shown than when excited by their bigotry, which is ex- 
jtreme. On one occasion, Mr. Pottinger had, for his own protection, to paee for 
a holy person on a pilgrimage, aud was called op te repeat a Posuhee, or prayer 
of thanksgiving. ‘This was unexpected, but he had the presence of mind and 
the skill to make so much of his slight acquaintance with the Mahomedan pray- 
ers as to pass unquestioned. At another time, he was so unfortunate as to be 
lobliged to take part in a controversy on some nice points of the Koran, but 
jmanaged not only to escape detection, but to gain credit for his learning and 
‘sound theology. Once, from the fairness of his feet, he was taken for a native 
lprince, travelling in disguise. All Asiatics attach, he says, an idea of rank to 
fairness of colour, their own nobles being less dark than the commonalty, ow- 
jing, perhaps, to their being brought up with greater care, and sheltered from the 
‘changes of the season. He adds, that though his feet were often blistered, he 
could never get them to assume the weather-beaten colour of his hands and 
On a solitary occasion he so far lost.his command of countenance, as to 


face. 
Ihe compelled to admit that he was an European. This was at Purah, near 
‘Bunpoor. Looking at him steadily, the Khan’s brother said, “If he did not 


pean) who was at Bunpoor last year.” Mr. Pottinger said that he knew Grant, 
and was his friend ; that he was, himself, an European, but was engaged in the 
service of a Hindoo, and going to Kirman on his business. The chief, who had 
formed a liking for Grant, said that as he was his friend, no one should molest 
him. An amusing part of the incident is, that his own faithful guide, who had 
accompanied him for a considerable time, was enraged at the disclosure, and 
stoutly denied its truth. Relating some instance of his sanctity, and dwelling 
emphatically on his polemical rencontres, he insisted that he was a Moosulman 
of singular piety, and on his way to the holy city of Mushed, in Khorasan. 

From Sheeraz, Mr. Pottinger proceeded to Isfahan, and while there, had the 
great and wholly unexpected pleasure of again meeting his friend and compa- 
nion, Captain Christie. 

«« Captain Christie,” says Mr. Pottinger, “ arrived in the city unknowing and 
unknown, and went to the Governor’s palace to request.a lodging, which was 
ordered, when, by accident, one of the attendants observed that there were two 
Firingees in the Chiheel Sctoon, and that he would possibly like to join their 
party. He accordingly came to the palace, and sent up a man to say he wished 
ito speak to one of us. I went down, and as it was then quite dark, [ could not 
‘recognize his features; and he, fancying me a Persian from my dress, we con- 
\versed for several minutes ere we discovered each other, The moment we did 


iso was one of the happiest of my life.” 


ment, about a thousand strong, and several officers under him. While here, he 


idiscovered the seeds of the Affghan insurrection, and made instant and repeated 


representations to Cabul, which were wholly disregarded. When this fatal re- 
bellion at length broke out, Lieutenant, or, as we should call him, Major, Pot- 
tinger, for he held that brevet rank, made, with his companions, a desperate de- 
fence, but they were compelled to evacuate their forts, and to attempt retreat- 
jing to Cabul. “ During the night,” says the periodical above referred to, “ the 
‘small body, enfeebled by famine and disease, were attacked by thousands of in- 
furiated Affghans, and, after a desperate struggle, the whole were destroyed, 
with the exception of Major Pottinger, Lieut. _ adewebig and one poor Sepoy. 
‘Both officers had received dreadful wounds, and Lieut. Houghton had lost his 
‘arm. In this terrible situation, surrounded on all sides by the watch-fires of 
ithe enemy, and by blood-thirsty fanatics seeking their destruction, the presence 
jof mind and daring spirit of Major Pottinger saved himself and his companions. 
‘During their journey over fastnesses and wils of the most fearful description, 


\Lieut. Houghton, overcome with agony and weakness, fell from his horse, and 
earnestly implored to be left to die. His companion, with a nobleness of heart 
which is, probably, unparalleled, dismounted, and swore never to leave him. 
This generous devotedness was rewarded, for in an hour or two Mr. Houghton 
was enabled to resume his journey, and by the most singular coolness, presence 
of mind, and intrepidity, in passing directly through the sentinels of the enemy, 
instead of endeavouring to make a detour, they arrived safely in the British 
camp.” The disasters of Cabul immediately followed. Major Pottinger was 


army commenced its celebrated siege of that place. Kamran, the infamous 
Vizier, at first threatened to — him a a spy, but he soon er ogne there a 
distinguished ition. He saw that it would not be for the interest of u re ‘ Her 
England that Persia should obtain possession of this fortress, and though unau- ‘aye the Comedy, or rather Tragedy of Errors.” Jt was afterwards owing, in 
thorized by his government in this | agp and even ignorant of their wishes, '@ good part, to his exertions that he and his fellow-captives were released. The 
he offered his services to instruct the people of Heerat in the defence of their Moment he obtained his freedom, he accompanied our forces to Charukur, where 
city. For the nine moxths during which the siege continued, he directed the he was of great use from his knowledge of the country. 
cohstruction of all the defensive works, and on many occasious was engaged | On his return to India, instead of obtaining the distinction to which he was 
hand te hand with the enemy in repulsing the attacks. The order issued by entitled, Major Pottinger was unhappily overlooked, and remanded to his regi- 
the Governor-General of India, on the occasion of the siege being raised in |ment to do duty as a Lieutenant. There is much reason to fear that this un- 
September, 1837, marks with his highest approval the part taken by Lieut. Pot- worthy treatment preyed upon his high spirit, and on a frame shattered by 
wounds and faithful service. A change of climate to China for a while restored 


tinger in this achievement. On his return to India he was appointed agent in 
» Kohistan, or bill country, and stationed at ‘Charukur, with a Ghorka regi- [his health, He died at Hong Kong, on November 15th, 1843. 


placed at the head of the political department, but his suggestions were unat- 
tended to, and in a despatch announcing their projected retreat he says, ‘‘ Here 
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Captain Christie was directed to remain in Persia, to assist in organizin the! 
Persian army, and was unfortanately killed in a night attack made by the Kus H 
sians on the Persian camp, on the 31st of October, 1812. He appears to have 
been an officer of great promise, and there is a memoir of his journey from) 
Nooshky to Heerat, and thence to Isfahan, given in the appendix to the * ‘T'ra- | 


Sicilians are a nation of poets ; and the lover who cannot celebrate lis mts 
tress’s charms in verse would be thought unworthy her attention.” 
“ To revive a fading Flower.—Cut the stalk, and hold it a few moments in 
the flame of the candle, and then set the flower again in the cold water, when 
it will recover its strength almost visibly after this violent assistance, and blos- 


vels in Beloochistan.” Mr. Pottinger proceeded by Bagdad, down the Tigris||som immediately.” 


b h ived in February. 
walk to the beach before the day is aired, a tormentor in the shape of a rough 


1811, after an absence of thirteen months. In his. 


tan to Sheeraz, he explored countries of which nothing was known since Alex } 


ander the Great passed through them on his return from India ; and we may, 
add, that his observations attest the accuracy of the Greek accounts of that} 
expedition, collected by Arrian: as, for example, that the dry beds of mountain 
torrents served often as roads, but were subject to the danger mentioned by thc 

Greeks, of the water rushing down so suddenly as to render escape not easy 

Often, too, he found them, as noticed in Arrian, filled with jungle ; and he con 

firms that author's account of the abundance of the asafeetida plant, and of the 
singular love which the people there have for it, mixing it as a dainty with their) 
food,* and their persons and the air around being scented with its efflavia. The: 
plant grows native on the mountains in the northern parts of Beloochistan,| 
whence it is collected and carried to market ; but the asafoetida which comes to, 
India is carried from the mountains in Khorasan, and is one of the staple com-, 


modities of Heerat. 


On his return to India, Mr. Pottinger was appointed to the personal staff of 
Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay, and was soon after sent by hi: as an, 
assistant to the Hon. Mountstewart Elphinstone, the Resident at the court of 
the Peishwa, at Poonah. A few days before the Mahratta war of 1816 broke, 
out, he had an escape of a singular character. Having been on leave of ab | 
sence at Bombay, Mr, now Captain Pottinger, was returning to Poonah, and 
was bringing with him three horses which he had purchased at the Presidency | 
He reached Wargaon, a village twenty-four miles from Poonah, at mid-day. 
and halted at the Traveller's House. There he met two young officers, bro- 


mers, OF the name of Vanghan, who helonged to the Madras army, and were on) | - 


their way to join their regiments. While they were all seated at luncheon, se- 


veral Mahratta horsemen passed and re-passed on the road, which was about a) 


hundred yards in front of the house. Captain Pottinger, from his knowledge of, 
the feeling of the country at that time, and his acquaintance with the native: 
country, suspected their intentions, an}, having mentioned his strong impres- 
sions to the other officers, ordered out the bestt of his horses, and entreated, 


them to do the same, offering to guide them across the country, which he as- | 


sured them he knew well, as he had often hunted there. The brothers, how-| 
ever, declined, insisting on it that they were quite safe, and that the natives) 
would not dare to injure them. Seeing that his appeals were unavailing, Capt.’ 
Pottinger. taking an opportunity when the horsemen were at some distance. 
from him, rode off across the country, and though pursued at once, and closely,} 
for twenty miles, got safely into the camp at Poonah. The two young brothers,, 
most melancholy to relate, were seized, and driven on foot four miles to Tulao | 
gaon, where they were hanged on the same tree, one brother being forced to, 
put the rope on the other's neck! For this cruel outrage, the Peishwa’s terri-| 
tory was seized by the British government, and a Brahmin, who was the imme- 
diate instigator of the act, was confined for life.—[ Remainder next week.) 

WISE SAWS. | 
The Cairn: A gathering of Precious Stones from Many Hands. Pp. 254. 


London, G. Bell. } 


A collection of many hundred gleanings, from emineht authors, with original) 
thoughts and observations by the compiler, “ A Soldier's Daughter,” already 
favorably known to the literary world. It is a nice little square volume to lay, 
— your table and take up at any leisure moment and dip into with advantage., 

e exhibit in proof, a few of its fragments : 

“ The Essex Ring.—Lines, written by Buchanan, in the year 1564, and 
sent by Mary, Queen of Scotland, with a diamond ring, to Elizabeth, Queen o 
England : 


This gem, behold the emblem of my heart, 

From whence my cousin's image ne’er shall part ; 
Clear in its lustre, spotless does it shine, 

As clear, as spotless as this heart of mine. 

What though the stone a greater hardness wears, 
Superior firmness still the figure bears. 

This is the same ring so celebrated afterwards as that given by Queen Elza 
beth to the Karl of Essex. and entrusted with a prayer for his life by that un- 
fortunate nobleman to the Countess of Nottingham, who perfidiously concealed 
her mission till the solemnity of a death bed influenced her to disclose the cir- 
. cumstance to the queen. The ring is now in the possession of the descendant 
of Sir Thomas Warner, to whom it was given by King James [.” 

“ Flacourt’s History of Madagascar contains the following sublime prayer, 
said to be used by the people we call savages : ‘O Eternal, have mercy upon 
me, for I am passing away. © Infinite, because I am weak. O sovereign of 
life, because | draw nigh to the grave © Omniscient, because I am in dark- 
ness. 0 All-bounteous, because I am poor. O All-sufficiem, because |] am 

“ Method of Obtaining the figure of a Plant.—A piece of paper is to be rub- 
bed over with powdered dragon’s blood, in the manner practised by engravers, 
and the small branch or leaf’ of which the design is required is to be laid upon 
it. By means of slight friction it soon takes up a small quantity of the powder, 
and being then laid on moistened paper, an impression is taken in the manner! 
practised for lithography without a machine.” 

« Serenades.—It has been wittily said of the Sicilians, that no person could 
pass for a man of gallantry who had not got a cold, and was sure never to suc- 
ceed with his mistress unless he made love in ahoarse voice. ‘This arose from 
the custom of serenading the object of preference during the hours of the night, 
by the exec"tion of vocal and instrumental rousic under their balconies ‘The 


* «Tn return for our present of aslice of meat,” says Mr. Pottinger, “ Bood-| 
hoo (anative of Seistan) brought us one evening, at dinner-timne, what he prized 
as amuch greater delicacy, and on which he expatiated with all the zeal and 
rapture of a professed epicure. This was a tender young asafctida plant, 
stewed in rancid butter ; and our polite friend could hardly be persuaded that 
we were serious when we declared that we could not relish the’ gout of the, 


“ Delights of Sea Bathing as usually the custom.—A chilly, early rising ith 


sailor, or fat washerwoman, to plunge you remorselessly beneath the horrid wave, 
\whence you issue blinded, deafened, and stifled, and incomparably colder and 
lerosser than you went in. Why not, when the day is hottest, step leisurely im 
‘like a water nymph, bathe head and face, nestle gradually beneath the rippling 
waves, and dabble with their smooth resistance for twenty minutes at least, 
|emerging with limbs pliant and strengthened *” 
| “ Tobacco.—In the archives of the Society of Antiquaries, amongst other 
‘curious documents, is an ale house license, granted by six justices of the peace 
at Kent, in which the keeper is thus injoined: Item, You shal! not utter nor 
‘suffer to be uttered, drunken, or taken, any tobacco within your house, cellar, 
‘or other place thereunto belonging.” ‘This is dated in the time of James 1.” 
| « The Spider —It is an original idea that the spider draws its venom from the 
‘rose’; and thus it is that too often from the sweetest sources comes the blight 
of happiness and human affections.” 
« Sir Sidney Smith 

Qui a peur da mal a deja le mal de la peur. 

Qui espere le bien a deja le bien de |'espoir. 

The above lines were written on the window of his prison by Sir Sidney Smith. 
the day of his escape from the Temple ; the hand of the hero of Acre threw 
{them on the Cairn.” 

“ The MSS. 
My friend I've been robbed ! 
How I pity your grief 
Ail my manuscript’s gone ! 
* How I pity the thief!’.” 
« An Opera.—The first composer who tried his hand at setting au opera to 
lmusic was Francisco Bamirino, an Italian artist ; and the piece to which ae 
lent the charm of a melodius accompaniment was the ‘ Conversation of St. 
|Paul,’ which was brought out at Rome in (460. 
Scandal. 
Believe not each aspersing word, 
As most weak persons do ; 
} But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true.” 


| “ Daguerreotype —A woman's heart is the only true plate for 4 likee 
ness. An instant gives the impression, and an age of sorrow and change cane 
jnot efface it” 

| To change the color of a Rose.—Place a fresh gathered rose in water as far 
as the stem will allow, then powder it over with fine rappee snuff, being careful 
‘not to load it too much—in about three hours, on shaking off the snafl, it wilt 


have become a green rose.” 


'| ‘These will shew of what variety of stones the Cairn is composed. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS, 
MR. WAKLEY AND DR. BOWRING.—{ Continued. | 
Having thus brought Mr. Wakley to the highest pomt which an independent 
member of parliament can reach, the question naturally suggests itself, What 
‘are his motives and his objects in continuing a life of such mental and physical 
labour as he constantly undergoes! It has already been suggested that in first 
pressing forward towards political distinction he was stimulated by the irresisti- 
ble impulse of an undefined ambition. His sagacity must very early have taught 
him, that the political prizes within his p, even if he could with any con- 
jsistency have accepted them, were utterly inadequate, in a pecuniary point of 
‘view, to meet the expenditure of a successful adventurer, winle, in point of 
‘honour, or distinction, they would never satisfy the cravings of his ambitious 
‘and restless mind. The question, Whether a public man, so situated, may, 
‘with honour, accept public employment ? we conceive to have been set at rest, 
‘Mr, Wakley had a perfect right to accept any office which was offered hin, or 
iwhich, by fair exertion, he could obtain. The office of coroner for Middlesex 
having become vacant, Mr. Wakley offered himself for it. It cost him some 
trouble and expense to obtain it, but at length he was appointed after a severely 
contested election. The emoluments of the office are, it is saul, sufficient to 
maintain its holder im the position of a gentleman: Mr. Wakley, with his usual 
energy and activity of mind, was not content with the proceeds as they were 
when he took the situation, but, by a vigorous exercise of its functions, and an 


| occasional stretching of almost obsolete rights, he has contrived, as it is under- 


stood, very materially to increase his emoluments. His proceedings, in his 
character of coroner, are a great study. He has constituted himself a sort of 
absolute Monarch of the Morgue, and with a kingly grasp he levies his indiseri- 
minate taxes. He has as extraordinary a scent for an unfortunate catastrophe 
of the sort that come within the range of his jurisdiction, as, in his political 
capacity, he has for an abuse, In the former case he has a stimulus, which in 
the latter is wanti The more cases of mysterious death he can discover, 
\the larger his fees of office. It is extraordinary what an incentive such asta e 
of things sometimes is to public virtue. Mr. Wakley’s activity is quite edify- 
‘ing. He is policeman, churchwarden, Humane Society officer, parish gossij, 
surgeon, public lecturer, spontaneous magistrate, and coroner, all in one. He 
«makes the meat he feeds on.” He is a positive terror in all delinquent neigh- 
'bourhoods ; and general practitioners who have had an unlucky ease shudder 
when they think that some mysterious irregularity may be whispered in the 
‘Dionysius’ ear of this watchful functionary, and that “ that fellow, Wakley. ’ 
‘may come down amongst them with his writ, holding his inquiry, giving them 
the benefit of his judgment as a surgeon, and the disadvantage of his spees'- 


‘making as a magistrate, till, perhaps, they see, in the distance, an adverse \«r- 


‘diet of an admirmg jury, which blasts for ever their professional reputation and 
destroys the.r hope of fortune. Power proverbially corrupts. e regret to 
|have to say, that not even our honest-minded and liberal demagogue has been. 
‘able to escape its influence. In his capacity as coroner, he belies his i 
‘as the advocate for freedom. In his court he is a dictator; that is, he would 
‘if he could. Not even Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington can have a more 


dainty he had prepared for us—indeed the smell is not tolerable, for the green arrogant contempt for the = than has Our Great Coroner. He would fain 


plant is even more rank and nauseous than the drug itself ” 

t Aves speed, life, was then eight 
years’ old. He lived to the year 1834, and carried his owner~-no light weigh 
—up to nearly that period. = 


shave excluded the penny-a-liners from his court, but those gentlemen, like black 


beetles, are not to be supposed not present because they are not seen. Closed 


doors are not 


f against their subtle and aoeery habits. In vain Mr. 
Wakley the portals of- his travelling Temple of 


ustice to these, bis Are 
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gus-eyed enemies. They were present in the spirit; and all his magisterial 
sayings and dictatorial doings were as faithfully reported to the public as if he 
had never issued his awful fiat. There is a strange mixture of the tyrant and 
the demagogue in his judicial proceedings. One moment he is all arbitrary pow- 


er, and in the next he displays as great an avidity for the gossip of the neigh- 


bourhood, and readiness to suppose every body —that is to say, surgeons, nurses, 
policemen, juries,—in the wrong, all grossly neglecting their duties. His pre- 
sence, nay, the very shadow of his bulky frame, causes as much terror as if he 
were a Grand Inquisitor. 

These vigorous proceedings, however, are mare fairly subjects of criticism 
by the medical profession, and those who are immediately affected by them, 
than in an article of this description. But the acceptance, by Mr. Wakley, o 
the office of coroner, and his indefatigable attention to its duties, bear, to a cer- 
tain extent, upon his political character. It is of great consequence to the pub- 
lic to be able to determine with some degree of accuracy the amount of depen- 
dence they can place on those who stand forward in parliament as the reformers 
of abuses, When such men make a mere trade of their philanthrophy and 
— spirit, a vicious example is set, and a great shock given to public morals. 

t may be, in some respects, very amusing to those not immediately interested. 
to see a man like Mr. Dur 
ministerial delinquency, or some frightful case of pauper suffering, the means 
of promoting his own personal advancement. But from the moment suspicion 
is aroused as to the motives of such proceedings, the feelings become outraged. 
and the indignation which ought to be turned against the perpetrators of the 
original offence is diverted to the heartless and time-serving advocate. We are 
not going to claim for Mr. Wakley the praise of immaculate purity. We do 
not believe that ambition has had any the less influence in stimulating him to 
action than in the case of more confessed adventurers. On the contrary, his 
whole life has been a series of bold pushings. But we do claim for this gen- 
tleman, as covering a multitude of minor imperfections, the merit of sincerity. 
Looking at him only as a politician, he is the sort of man we should wish to 
deal with. There can be little doubt that he believes in the existence of very 
at abuses in the constitution, the law, and the administration. He thinks, 
too, that the best guarantee for the sure correction of such abuses would be to 
admit, to a greater extent, into the constituencies, the classes upon whom the 
consequences of those abuses press the most heavily. In these matters, his 
theory is the reflexion of his conyictious, formed upon a long and close obser- 
vation of his fellow countrymen, particularly of the industrious classes, whom 
he has had peculiar opportunities of studving. He is essentially a practical 
man; and provided the objects which he seeks to attain can be accomplished 
through the existing machinery of government, he would not be the advocate 
of rash or speculative change. A striking proof of this was afforded in the 
cordial support he gave to Sir Robert Peel, when that statesman came forward 
with a voluntary offer of concessions which Mr. Wakley, at one time, believed 
would never have been obtained except through the sinister agency of the bal- 
lot. His speeches in praise of the late premier, at the period in question, were 
delivered with a sincerity and hearty good-will which forbade the suspicion that 
he was either falling in with the popular opinion of the day, or that he was taking 
the course he did for the purpose of gratifying old grudges against the Whigs. 
And yet he might have been justified ina little retaliation ; for, when Lord John 
Russell was previously in office, he had gone out of his way to designate his 
uondam associate in agitation as a demagogue, adding an epithet not the most 
Asttering to his vanity. It is probable that recent events have very materially 
modified the democratic tendency of Mr. Wakley’s opinions. He perceives 
that the aristocracy are no longer, as he once thought they were, leagued to- 
gether, for the conservation of abuses. He sees them, in different fields of ac- 
tion, taking a friendly and earnest interest in the affairs of the people He sees 
such men as Lord Ashley in one sphere, Lord John Manners in another, and 
Sir Robert Peel in another, establishing the principle that the social welfare of 
the unprotected classes must be made the basis of all legislation ; and the an- 
gry feeling, the constitutional jealousy, in which, against the good-humoured 
bent of his nature, he once indulged, has become supplanted by more really 
liberal views, and a greater amount of confidence in those who are in power 
under the existing order of things. There could not be a better specific for 
taming and civilising a furious democrat. 

If we turn to Mr. Wakely’s exertions as a social reformer, we shall find the 
same earnestness and sincerity animating all his speeches and actions. ‘There 
is one clear difference between bir: and Mr. Duncombe, upon which we base our 
preference for the former. Mr. iuncombe takes up popular grievances and ad- 
vocates them with remarkable ability, but with a kind of gladiatoral skill, not 
so much that he is himself deeply moved by any sympathy for the objects of op- 
pression, as because the advocacy of their cases affords him an opportunity for 
displaying his own cleverness, and at the same time of annoying an unpopular 
minister. But Mr. Wakley will take up the same questions because his heart 
is really in them, and his indignation is aroused as an Englishman at any thing 
that savors of tyranny and oppression. Whatever may have been the tortuosi- 
ties of his early career, or however much he may, from time to time have com- 
promised himself in the struggle for distinction, he has never been a heartless 
trader in popular grievances. 
but it has been with motives superior to those of ordinary demagogues. A hun- 
dred voices will instantly be raised in denial of these favourable opinions, be- 
cause it is usual with partisans to adopt wholesale and sweeping imputations, 
and to class all professed grievance mongers together without discrimination. 
The proof of Mr Wakley’s comparative sincerity, at least, lies in his actions. 
It has been already asserted that there-is no political oflice which he could hold 
that would remunerate him, none that oot: yield him the income he derives 
from his office of coroner. It would be impossible for him to hold any govern- 


ncombe exhibit his extreme cleverness in making some), 


He has been loud in proclaiming them, it is true,’ 


ture with them. All we can say is, that we would like to see multiplied natures 
ito which such pursuits would be thus congenial. ‘Too often it is found, that the 
moment pecuniary reward has been obtained by popular advocates, they have be- 
‘come silent ; their motives unmask themselves the moment their objects are ob- 
‘tained But Mr. Wakley’s claims to sincerity in his advocacy of popular grie- 
‘vances, do not rest solely on his disinterestedness. It is impossible to see and 
|hear him, when urging some gross case of tyranny and oppression of the poor— 
some Andover Unicon abomination, or Haydock Lodge imiquity—without being 
‘convinced that he is no actor, but that his heart or at least his English feelings 
and prejudices are deeply engaged. If there is not that venomous vigor, that 
‘point, that unrelenting irony, and general sustentation, which characterise the 
anti-ministerial attacks of Mr. Duncombe, there is, at the same time, a breadth 
and force of argument and declamation—a rough pathos in the picture of hum- 
‘ble life and pauper suffering —a total forgetfulness of all the arts of speech-making, 
‘which contrast, in the eyes of the moralist, very favourably with the more pi- 
\quant displays of that accomplished debater. Upon the whole, then, and with 
‘a full knowledge of what can be said on the other side, we are disposed to ac- 
‘cord to Mr. Wakley, more than 10 any other member in the House, of the class 
|to which he belongs, the praise of being sincere. 

There is a decided character about Mr. Wakley asa speaker. Although any 
\violence of tone which there may at one time have been in his speeches has been 
‘softened down, he is still, in his physical and even in his mental peculiarities, a 
type, and a very striking one, of the demagogue. Nay, his broad, burly frame, 
his powerful voice, his careless, unstudied action, and his blunt, off-hand mode 
iof address, may have contributed, even more than his actual conduct, or the sen- 
timents he has from time to time expressed, to gain for him his former political 
ireputation. He is just the manto sway a mob. Nothing daunts him. oman 
\dare attempt to put him down. Not even O'Connell himself can wield with such 
‘a perfect will the rude elements of democracy. He stands amid the storm and 
\shock of a public meeting like a rock or a tower, immovable, uninfluenced, even 
‘by its utmost fury. An absolute command of temper, yet a determined spirit 
jto put down vpposition, a watchful ovo, a chrewd perception, and a :eady touc 
of humor to catch the current of feelmg as it turns, give him a power over a mis- 
icellaneous multitude, such as could not be wielded by men of, perhaps, much 
\greater intellect, but not the same amoent of determination, patience, tact, and 
‘knowledge of the weak side of human nature. For in a crowd the weak side 
jshows most prominently ; the best men shrink from publicity. A parallel might 
ibe drawn between him and Mr. O’Connell in more respects than one. In per- 
ison they are not dissimilar, both being tall, bulky, yet active in the extreme, and 
commanding in mere physical superiority. As O’Connell embodies the idea of 
the Irishman, so does Mr Wakley that of the Englishman. In the one we see 
enthusiasm singularly blended with cunning, exaggerated enmity contrasted with 
superfluous professions of affection. In the other, we see prejudice and sterling 
honesty, common sense, and a calculating spirit without its sordid tendencies, 
which merges all superior motives in the one consideration of what will be most 
for the interest of the individual or the cause. They are alike, too, in the con- 
trast between their out-of-doors proceedings, and their demeanor in the House of 
Commons. Lach has in a high degree the tact which is the best safeguard of a 
public man. 

Mr. Wakley as a speaker in the House of Commons, is more distinguished 
for shrewdness and common sense than for any of the higher accomplishments 
jof the orator. A plain, simple, blunt, downright style disarms suspicion and 
Ibespeaks confidence, even at the outset ofhisaddress. A manly bluntness, both 
lin his bearing and delivery, precludes the idea of any preparation, or of any de- 
isign to entrap by means of the ordinary tricks and contrivances of the practical 
‘debater. He has a brief, conversational manner, as though his thoughts were 
\quite spontaneous, and not the result of preparation. He seems to be thinking 
what he shall say next, as if the subject came fresh to his mind, and he were, by 
\a sort of compulsion, drawing as much truth out ef it as he could. This gives 
‘both freshness and vigor to his speeches. By his singular shrewdness and com- 
mon sense, his perfect command of temper, his good humoured irony, and store 
lof information, available at the moment on almost all subjects, he has acquired 
‘an amount of influence in the House disproportioned to the demands of his po- 
‘sition. He has inspired much confidence in his judgment, and by an original, 
‘because an unfetiered, turn of thinking, he contrives to strike eut new views of 
the subjects before the House, and to supply materials for thinking, or for dee 
‘bating, out of what seem to be threadbare schemes. ‘This is the consequence 
‘of the original turn of his mind and the independence of his position. He has 
| no party ties ; he has received no training ; he has no class prejudices, such as 
‘obtain influence in the House of Commons ; but has been « shrewd and con- 
‘stant observer of human nature in all grades, and is not burthened with an over- 
|powering sense of the immaculate purity of public men. Still you never hear 
‘from him those coarse charges of personal corruption against individuals which 
often fall from Mr. Duncombe, notwithstanding his gentlemanly manners and su- 
\perficial refinement. Broad as his insinuations sometimes are, there is a de 
jof delicacy in the phraseology in which they are clothed ; and though he often 
| ‘indulges in a sarcastic humor, it seldom or never carries a venomous sting. Al- 
|\though a very honest and uncompromising popular advocate, determined in his 
‘exposure of public abuses, and still more in his championship of the neglected 
|poor, he shews a gentlemanly respect for the forms and restraints which expe- 
lrience has rendered necessary in debate, and a forbearance to press charges to 
‘useless extremities of personalities. Many a highly educated aristocrat m the 
House of Commons might take a lesson in this respect from this self taught and 
‘self trained politician. Mr. Wakley loses nothing in personal influence by this 

sensible self-restraint. . If he has not quite conquered the prejudices-entertained 
| ‘towards ultra-Radical intruders by men of birth and station, he has, at least, 
‘made them feel his intellectual powers, and acknowledge his moral equality. 


ment appointment consistently with the due performance of the duties of that In this respect he has done more to advance the interests of the millions, by 
important post. ‘Two such appointments would be incompatible, and the pub-| making their advocacy respectable, than have many more flashy and showy pop- 
lic would not for a moment allow them to be held by the same person. We ac-| ular leaders. ; 

quit Mr. Wakley of the slightest desire for such a monopoly. He already has|| He has inspired great confidence of late in the House of Commons. Even 
as much as he ever could hope to gain. But it is a singular fact that Mr. Wak-| those who are most opposed to his opinions treat with respect his expositions of 
ley has been more active energetic inthe exercise of his voluntary duties, them. He has gradually become a favourite with all parties, and when he rises 
on behalf of the unprotected classes, since he has been the coroner than he ever, to speak there is a general expectation that he will say something at once sound 
was before. Night after night he has bestowed unremitting attention on his par-| and amusing. From his command of temper, histact, and good humour, he is 
liamentary duties, serving by day, too, on cominittees and going through all the very useful incases where any temporary excitement or personal altercation has 
labor of investigation and preparation necessary in bringing forward cases of in-| jarisen. ‘There are few men who can so readily command a hearing on such oc- 
dividual misconduct or of public mismanagement, when the government officials casions, or who so frequently succeed in suggesting the terms of accommo- 
are always on the watch for theslightest errors. All this voluntary service from) dation. 4 
one who has reached the highest point in the way of pecuniary reward is, at least|) Mr, Weakley has extraordinary energy, both physical and mental. ‘To see 
prima facia evidence of the absence of selfishness, and of any desire to trade up- him bringing up his portly, bulky frame along the floor of the House of Com- 
on philanthrophy. It may be said that such men do these things because they) mons with swinging arms, and rollicking gait—his broad fair face inspired with 
like it—that the mind having been once in a state of activity must continue the | good-humour, and his :nagsive forehead, set off by light, almost flaxen hair, 
excitement for its own health’s sake—that in fact, ‘use has become second na-||flowing in wavy freedom backwards around his head, and the careless ease of 
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his manly yet half-boyish air, as though he had no thought or care beyond the| 


impression or impulse of the moment: to watch the frank, hearty, good-will 
with which he greets his personal friends as he throws himself heedlessly into 
his seat, and interchanges a joke or an anecdote, or perhaps some ster remark 
on the passing scene with those around: then, in a few. minutes afterwards. 
rising to make, perhaps, some important motion, laying bare some gross cas« 
of pauper oppression, or taking up the cause of the medical practitioners with 
all the zeal of one still of the craft ; to witness the freshness and vigour with 


which he throws himself into tlie business before him, you would little guess), 


the amount of wearying labour and excitement he has already gone through 
during the day. Yet he has perhaps been afoot from the earliest hour, has per- 
chance presided at more than one inquest during the morning, listening with « 
conscientious patience to the evidence, or taking part with an earnest partisan- 
ship in the case ; then off, as fast as horses could carry him, down to the com- 
mittee-rooms of the House of Commons, there to exhibit the same restless ac- 
tivity of mind, the same persevering acuteness, the same zeal and energy, in 
sifting the foul intricacies of an Andover Union inquiry ; and after hours per- 
haps spent in this laberious duty, rendered still more irksome by a heated at- 
mosphere and the intrigues of baffling opponerts, returning home to accumulate 
facts necessary for the exposure of some glaring abuse in the Post-office or the 
Poor-law Commission, or to manage the multifarious correspondence which his 


manifold public duties compel him to embark in. Yetsuch is often the daily 


life of this hard-working man. He is absolutely indefatigable. Nothing daunts, 
nothing seems to tire him. He may be an impostor, a political quack, a dan- 
gerous fomenter of discord ; but at least, he does not get much reward for his 
exertions, and not even the prime-minister goes through more active labour. The 
comfortable, apathetic officials of the government, ever anxious to shirk trouble 
or to shrink from exposure, often find him a disagrecable opponent in conse- 
quence of his perseverance. 

An amusing instance of this occurred on the last day but one of the session 
which has just closed All the public business had been disposed of, the paper 
containing the notices of the proceedings for the day was, with one exception, a 
blank, and but few members were present in the House. Among them were 
the Home Secretary and his underlings, and a few members notorious for their 
approval of the Poor-law. Sir George Grey was observed, every now and 
then, to turn an anxious eye to the green door, evidently hoping that some one 
would or would not make his appearance. Theexplanation was found in the 
notice paper. The one exception to the general blank consisted of a notice by 
Mr. Wakley that he would bring before the House the case of the Haydock 

Lunatic Asylum. ‘This was the shadowthat darkened their fair pros 
spect of a holyday. But Mr. Wakley might be persuaded or cajoled into giving 
way. orhe might not come ; and so the threatened exposure, which the govern- 
ment had reason to dread, might not be made. At length incame Mr. Wakley. 
who strode up to his seat with an awful air of determination. Now the play 
began. First some personal friend of the hon. member, and supporter of the 
Poor-law, began talking to him in a friendly way, urging how inconvenient it 
would be thus, at the very last gasp of the session, to bring forward a long 
series of charges. But Mr. Wakley only shook his head and knit his brows 
folding his arms with a sly smile,as much as to say, No, it won't do. This 
shot having missed, Sir George Grey went across to the immovable tribune, and 
with the blandest air of aristocratic condescension, put to him how extremely 
outre would be his threatened proceeding ; that there was scarcely a house to 
listen to him ; that the country would overlook the case ; that the doors of the 
Home office should be open to him ; that every justice should be done, and so 
on : but it was ofno avail. Even Sir James Graham could not have succeeded 
Then how much less Sir George Grey! The hon. member was still obdurate. 
Another scheme was then tried. A message came down from the House of| 
Lords, demanding a conference. It was the Home Secretary’s duty to name 
the members. When the list was read, it was ebservable that the Speaker pro. 
nounced the name of Mr. Wakley with peculir emphasis and unction ; for he, 
too, would not have been sorry had the honourable member relented. One by 
one the members went up to the Lords, Sir George Grey himself at their head ; 
but Mr. Wakley, who seemed irate at what he supposed a manceuvre to defeat, 
his object, flatly refused to stir. He was afraid lest in his absence some scheme 
should be devised to defeat him. Folding his arms, he stretched himself at 
fall length on his seat, saying, in reply to calls on him to go, ** No, no, I shall) 
lose my chance !” And there he remained obdurate, alike to the tetchy re- 
monstrances of the Home Secretary and the earnest pleading of his friends. 
Constituted as the House of Com:nons is, it required no ordinary amount of| 
moral courage thus to persist in the discharge of a troublesome and self-im 
fin: daty. At last he rose and madea speech of extraordinary details, and! 

is reward came in de time when the newspaper reports appeared, and it was| 
found that he had given a last kick to the Poor-law Commission. A man with 
such perseverance ina cause where the credit is often in inverse ratio to the 
trouble, must succeed, and deserves to do so. 

Mr. Wakley’s style of speaking is the most simple and unaffected. He has) 
been too busily engzged in the hard work of life to have had much time to bestow 
on oratory. He has the appearance of a provincial, and has also the accent of 
one ; the associations thus excited still further negative the idea of polish or 


lare in Mr. Duncombe’s favour. The latter hasa careless, thoughtless,—nay, 
|if one may be allowed the term.—an innocent expression of countenance : 
| former has a peculiar habit of contracting the eye-brows ; and a keen and rest- 
| hwo, eye and peering expression set you at first on your guard as against a schem- 
| ing, designing man, not overburdened with scruples or with the milk of human 
‘kindness. But the longer Mr. Duncombe speaks, the less strong is the prestige 
jin his favour, the more suspicious you grow that he is careless of every thing 
||except personal display and producing an effect Mr. Wakley, on the other 
| hand, wins on you ashe proceeds. The frown relaxes ; the face, which had been 
\too pale for an earnest man, recovers its colour, anda good-humour or an evi- 
jdent sincerity propitiate favour and confidence. As has already been said, Mr. 
'|Wakley rather takes up questions for their own sake, Mr. Duncombe for his 
\lown. With the latter it is all holyday work and fun: Chartism is a capital 
stake to gamble with. ‘True, he sometimes sails rather close tothe wind, but 
‘there is pleasure in the risk: it is like yachting in rongh weather ; the excite- 
ment balances the danger. But with Mr. Wakley, grievance-hunting is a very 
serious business. It is the occupation of his life. As his time is very valuable, 
he might do better with it than bestow it on the public; yet he works away 
harder than ever. He certainly makes greater sacrifices than Mr. Duncombe, if 
he does not win quite as much ephemeral applause. or obtain it quite as easily. 
It may be urged that his patriotisin is all prospective ; at least, however, he 
pays down aheavy deposit. Upon the whole, too, he has done much good, if, 
m the course of his career, he has also caused some evil. The errors of the 
Lancet, and the occasional violence of an enterprising demagogue determined 
torise in the world, may be forgiven in the man who has done so much to ur- 
mask the minor tyrannies which oppress the pauper population of this coun- 


try. 

DR BOWRING. 

If much talking could make an orator, or much writing a philosopher, Dr. Bow- 
ring is the man to accomplish the miracle. He has talked and written enough 
in his time to fill an Encyclopedia, or to set up with a stock in trade all the Ra- 
dicals in the House of Commons, and all the political Economists of the press. 
'!Dr. Bowring is the least agreeable legacy left by Jeremy Bentham to the poli- 

tical world. All the vigour of that remarkablethinker comes to us diluted in 
the pages and the speeches of the learned doctor. He is a political economist, 
and conceives himself to be a statesman. Hehas been, moreover, a traveller 
in various parts of the world, and has a sort of speaking acquaintance with many 
of the great men of foreign countries, who, no doubt, encouraged for their own 
unusement the loquacious propensity of this singular variety of the genus phi- 
losopher. The personage of whose friendship he seems to be most proud is 
Mehemet Ali. He has tried to establish an Ali worship in England, by an un- 
compromising laudation of every thing done, in his short-sighted energy, by 
what the learned doctor calls the great ruler of Egypt. A wager might safely 
be laid that Dr. Bowring would never let a speech of his come to a close without 
lugging in, in some way or other, his inimitable Pacha. 
Unless it be from the circumstance of his having been the executor of Jere- 
my Bentham, and the appointed editor of his works, we have never becn able 
to understand how Dr. Bowring acquired any standing or influence with his 
party. It is true that he edited the Westminster Review, which he nearly sunk 
by the weight of his articles, and that he performed the same office for the 
works of Jeremy Bentham after his death. But in his own person he a 
to have neither the mental claims nor the attractive qualities which rae ac- 
count for his being made in the slightest degree prominent by common consent. 
Per.aps if the Liberal party had a more generally recognised and more power- 
ful head, a public man like Dr. Bowring might sooner find his level—might 
speedily have some position assigned to him, in which his laborious disposition 
and his accumulation of facts might be rendered serviceable to his country. But 
in the general scramble he stands as good a chance as the best. 
At present he has mistaken his vocation. He does not possess a single quali- 
fication which could render him usefu]—at least, in proportion to his own idea 
of his pretensions —in the House of Commons. He wants that most essential 
requisite, tact, in aneminent degree. There is nothing a popular asserably 
dreads more than a bore. ‘They know they must listen, but they hate the tor- 
mentor. They take their revenge by laughing at his suggestions, confounding 
even the good with the bad. Thus it is with Dr. Bowring. He does not know 
that nature has not fitted him for an orator, and that a rigid economy in his dis- 
plays would be generally acceptable. With the best possible intentions, he is 
always saying good things at wrong times, and has therefore never succeeded 
in winning the ear of the House. He is too didactic. ‘Too much learning hath 
bewildered him. He knows not when to pour out his stores and when to restrain 
ibimself ; out it all comes in the most crude state, possibly because it-has never 
\been properly digested. The best speakers do not over-crowd their speeches 
jwith either thoughts or facts, knowing that a multitude is not like a single wind 
land cannot well be fixed to the reception of a train of thinking ; they rather 
fix on a few leading ideas and spend their art in dressing them up. Not so Dr. 
Bowring. He does not understand the ad captandum ; with him it must be all 
or nothing. He carries no small change of knowledge, but brings to the market 
large masses of bullion, which, however valuable, will not pass current. 

Add to this a most unfortunate mode of delivery and not the most dignified 

or commanding personal appearance, and it may be supposed that Dr. Bowring, 


reparation. You might fancy, but for the knowledge of passing events. not 
than of subjects of higher order, which his speeches display, that he was} 
some country farmer suddenly smitten with a passion for speech-making. ‘The| 
structure of his speeches is quite inartificia!, and the language usually the most) 
simple and colloquial of every-day life. It is plain, even homely, without being. 
inelegant ; a manliness of sentiment and a quiet self-possession in the speaker.) 
impart a kind of dignity to the most ordinary expressions. Mr. Wakley does’ 


not so much make speeches, as deliver the thoughts which burden his mind er 


any given subject, with frankness and sincerity. Even hard words do not come! 


offensively from him, such is his good-humour and the amenity of his disposi-, 


tion. He constantly displays great shrewdness of perception, unmasking the 
motives of opponents with a masterly power, and, at the same time, with an, 
avoidance of coarse imputation. Yet he canbe sarcastic when he chooses ;) 


whatever may be his personal worth, his public services, or his intrinsic value 
as a perambulating dictionary of commerce, is no great favourite in an assem- 
‘bly like the House of Commons, impatient of even the most praiseworthy me- 
\dioerity, and singularly alive to a keen sense of the ridiculous. Dr. Bowring 
jhas a most disappointing physiognomy. At first sight he seems to have a fine 
{intellectual forehead, but a second glance shews that it wants some of the no- 
blest characteristics, and that it is considerably indebted for its seeming de 

ito the baldness of the head. A dogmatic severity monopolises the expression 
of the countenance, the complexion is cadaverously pale, and he has the sharp- 
est of Scottish noses, with a pair of twinkling eyes more expressive of cunning 
than habits of deep thinking. He usually speaks in a large pair of silver spec. 
tacles, which, as he has a continual stoop. appear as if each minute they would 


but his sarcasm is more in the hint conveyed, and in the knowing look of face} \fall off, more especially as he has an absurd habit of wagging his head and 


and tone of voice, than in any positively cutting expressions. 


scalpel with delicacy and skill, never cutting deeper than is absolutely neces-| 


He handles the) ‘shaking his finger, while speaking, like an aged peda 


e trying to awe a very 
naughty boy. From his mind being overburdened with ideas and facts, he pours 


sary. Some of his « points” have, from time to time, told remarkably well ; them out in a confused jumble, without order or arrangement, in intricate and 


such, for instance, as that in which he described the Whig ministry as being) imperfect sentences, 
That one expression contributed considera-| ‘All this crode mass of words, too, comes forth in a tone of voice so wearying 


made of “ squeezable” materials. 
| towards gaining for him the position he holds in the estimation of the House, 
Commons. 


Upon the whole, Mr. Wakley contrasts favourably with his colleague in the 


representation of Finsbury. At first sighthe is not~so captivating or prepos-| 


| 


without any thing hke a connected chain of thinking. 


from its grating monotony as only to be ltkened to the grinding of a hurdy- 
gurdy, or the sounding of the key-note while tuning a vieloneelie. With all 
jthese disadvantages, it may well be imagined that frequent exhibitions of his 
loratorical powers, when the learned doctor is so firmly convinced that mankind 


sessing as Mr. Duncombe, but he has more sterling stuff in him, and is, in all are in want of knowledge, and that he has a mission to impart it, might become 
probability, more to be depended upon. Aypearances are against him ; they)|a very serious inftiction. 


he 


a 


> 


| 
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state of the trade and commerce of this country. Could he be spirited away 
from parliament and put into some appropriate administrative office, all parties, 
himself included, would be gainers. 


LITERARY RETROSPECT OF THE DEPARTED. 
BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 

I was leaving the reading-room of the British Museum, in the olden times. 
when the door of that revered sanctuary opened on a narrow staircase, and led 
into a dark alley, when a soft elderly voice said, behind me, 

Pray sir, does it rain?” 

- “In torrents,” I replied, beginning, a /’ Anglaise, to unfold a new silk um- 
brella, without in the Coe regarding the wants and woes of the speaker behind) 
me. We stood, nevertheless, for some moments side by side at the door, which’ 
opened on a little platform whence you descended to the dark narrow steps or! 

ey below, partitioned off from the great court to the right. I think I see, even 
now, our very position. She, a lone, low-statured, elderly woman, dressed in 
the approved dowdy style adopted by lady authoresses in the reading-room ; |, 
that nondescript creature, a literary soldier, a kind of Tadpole creatuie, just! 
shaping into a distinct existence of my own, just feeling that I could stretch out! 
my legs, and swim about on my own account, instead of being always at the, 
mercy of my commanding officer, a mere machine, an insect, a very drudge in, 
existence. 

Well, the rain still fell in torrents. pelting the grey coat of the melancholy, 
animal of a sentinel, who was pacing to and fro in the alley below, in a sort of 
mockery of the perfect tranquillity and ignoble safety of the British Museum ;| 
for it was then an institution almost forgotten by the London public, except 
when one’s country cousins came to town, and some old aunt ** made a day” to 
go and see it, and one was dragged by the minerals, and paraded through rows, 
of shells, wishing one’s legs were off, rather than they should have to perform | 
such an office. Dim, stately, always in a fog, grand in its dirty exclusiveness, | 
surrounded by its nestlings, the officers of the Museum, who enjoyed their 
dusty sinecures unmolested by a thinking and busy public, the Museum was at 
that time much upon the same footing as Miss Linwood's exhibition now. Its 
fame and importance had survived in the provinces, but were extinct in the 
memories of Londoners. My companion had an eye to my umbrella, {| am cer-, 
tain of it,—indeed, I know it; not that she had an item on her back worth pre-, 
servation. Her bonnet was a dusky black, poking over a very dingy, withered. 
blear-eyed visage, on which, sech was the force of her perseverance, I bent 
after some time to look. There was a sort of quiet good breeding in the in- 
cognita, which led her to answer my look with a ready conversation. 

«I think,” she said, in a ready easy way, “I see you sometimes in the read-| 
ing-room. I seldom,” she added, shivering, and drawing around her 2 thin, 
chagey fur tippet. the produce of some consumptive bear, *‘I seldom go there 
in the winter. It’s such a remarkably uncomfortable place for getting a coach, 


and I don’t like carrying an umbrella.” 

«“ No—it is—inconvenient,” replied I, embarrassed. Another pause ensued 
still dripped the rain, and still, for it was four o’clock, out poured the dark con. 
tents of the reading-room, the melancholy company of hacks,” unwashed, 
unshaven creatures, all with great-coats, I observed, most of them having good 
umbrellas, their stock in trade, their carriage and horses, the great support of 
that dim gentility which one might trace amid the havoc of poverty and work . 
of gant 4 with sensibility and ambition to say grace over its scanty meals, 
js work uncheered by companionship, unalleviated by the encouragement of 

‘ame. 

I knew this dreary company well, for already were my bachelor habits leading’ 
me to a hobby, the pursuit of—but hold, not until I am dead, shall the critic, 
feast on my faults, grind my bones to make his bread, or shall compassionate. 
friends say Bcoa “*T wish he had not published !” 

To return to my gentle, lowly companion. She was old: I think I have said) 
that before. Now, what is being old? not, in truth, remembering so many years, 
nor having a particular date upon your baptismal register, when, in a hapless; 
moment, it is called for. No! old is a relative term, it speaks of strength gone} 
by, of impaired digestion, gray and scattered hair, teeth that have gone astray, 
a withered, nay, puckered skin. ‘These are the attributes of age, come when it 
will. Come, if it may, to the man in his prime, broken by care or by dissipa-| 
tion. Come, if it may, to the matron in her prime, the effect of a wearing anx-, 
ious like, or may be of a fretful and uncertain temper. ‘This is age. 

But the lady who stood beside me was then apparently about fifty-six or fifty- 
seven years of age; so! should have guessed. She was so slight and so de- 
crepid as to be old of her age. If | remember aright, there was not a good) 
feature in her face ; yet the face on the whole pleased. The eye was pleasant, 
and there was an infinite good-nature in her smile. 

The rain was abating, and numbers of the literate crew, who had been put- 
ting on their great-coats, now rushed past us; hastening by the automaton sen- 
tinel, and ing into the court, hurried to their homes. Where! ah, where) 
indeed! ‘To garrets perchance, or cellars in which the dark rooms of the Mu-, 
seum might seem, by contrast, to be a palace. Some to a scanty dinner, others) 
to coffee-houses ; some, perhaps, to wander through the streets, or pick up a 
few brief hours of comfort where they could, having only a night’s lodging to 
call their own. 

There were then but few ladies among the readers, my friend of the shaggy 
tippet heing one of the few: we were almost left alone, and the door was closed 
behind us, before I said, 

“ You may as well accept half of my umbrella, ma’am, as you have not 


A row oj hackney-coaches, large enough to hold ten such people as my com- 
panion, stretched in front. 


“ Thank you, sir,” again said the lady cheerfully, «« and good morning. Now, 


'\I dare say,” she added, “J shall have to introduce myself to you, though we 


have met so often in the reading-room. Miss Benger.” 

“Indeed ! is it possible!” were the words I was about to proffer, but I 
checked myself, and said, 

*«T felt assured I had the honour of conducting a lady of no common merit,” 
bowed, handed her into a coach, and walked away. 

Such was my first introduction to the pleasing writer on “ Anne Boleyn,” and 
« Elizabeth of Bohemia.” Has she dabbled in Mary Queen of Scots too? 
Miss Benger was the most fortunate of authoresses, her fame, in her own day 
so far exceeded her merits as a writer. She held a high place among the literary 
women of her time, and she would in this have obtained no place at all. 
It was afterwards my fortune to see her in society. She lived in a street east 
of Tottenham-court-road ; I am fain to say, it was Doughty street. Here she 
entertained her friends with intellectual Bohea, weak as their wits who drank it, 
with innocent finger-biscuits, and gentle negus. Yet these meetings were 
pleasant enough, cheered by the ease and good humour of the hostess. Here 
have I met Dr. Kitchener, Harvey, the auther of the «Convict Ship,” Miss 
Spence, who, with Lady Bulwer Lytton, years ago. concocted a novel, entitled 
‘Dame Rebecca Berry, or the days of Charles the Second.” Poor Miss Spence 
looked little as if she had anything to do with Charles the Second. She might 
have been maid of honour to Queen Anne; just that sort of safe person one 
might have trusted near a young heir apparent in acourt Her chief celebrity 
rested, if I remember aright, on some Romance, which no one “ had even been 
able to meet with,’’ and which she generally wrote down the title for the en- 
quiring, twice or thrice in the course of the evening. She was also related to 
a Lady Isabella Spence, and somehow or other to Fordyce’s sermons. I am 
sure | know not how, but she is always associated with them in my mind. At 
Miss Benger’s too, | met with that singular ill-starred being. Lady C——e 
L— +b. She was a gentle, lady-lke little woman, with slight remains of come- 
mess, yet pleasing from the delicacy of her appearance. ‘The neatness and 
finish of her attire was striking, where all others seemed to have dressed ex- 
tempore ; a streamer there, a feather here. Miss Benger, it is true, retained 
the proprieties of age, but Miss S e sported yellow turbans with blue mus- 
lin dresses, and there were still more remarkable figures even than she was, in 
the room. But to return to Lady C——e L b. There was nothing in her 
aspect of that passion which breathes in every line of Glenarvon, that most re- 
markable and powerful book, which passion could alone have dictated. There 


||was none of that impatience and daring self-will to be detected in her passive 


manner and soft voice, which betrayed her into the madness of stabbing her- 
self for Byron’s love. All was lady-like, correct, somewhat uninteresting, per- 
haps a little sad ; but who, that could write Glenarvon, would not be sad? It 
is a book which banishes smiles, and is yet too mournful and appalling, from the 


i|view it gives of the naked human heart, for tears. 


Beside her stood two young fair beings, since, well-known to fame,—then 
intent only on each other. ‘he one in the dawn of his far-famed manhood, 
with the light hair curling on his fair high brow, his eyes sparkling with that 
genius which has left undying trophies of his powers. The other, was a crea- 
ture, matured in form, yet young, exquisite in figure, and comely, rather than 
beautiful in countenance, for the features wanted elevation. She stood bendi 

over Lady C e, her dark hair braided back over a brow of ivory, her wae | 
and arms much bared, for her dress was classical. It was a simple frock of 
dark hue, the sleeves short, and confined by a band, a band decorated with some 
antique pattern running round the waist and bosom. Her complexion was 
matchless. Yet upon her. and upon him who then woo'd her to smiles and 
conversation, the hand of fate rested. Their destiny, half spun out, has been 


_jtangled and knotty, never shall their yarn mingle again. 


One day I missed Miss Benger at the reading-room of the Museum. She 
had been, in fact, almost the only lady there, except the late Miss Emma Ro- 
berts, who was then composing her “ Wars of the Roses.” ‘The labour ne- 
cessary for that work seemed to be sorely against her natural disposition, which 
was to observe,—to narrate common matters distinetly,—to analyse the chae 
racters of society. She was not born for an histonan ; and her steady eye often 
wandered from the old chronicler’s page to other objects. She was then a fat, 
short woman, about thirty, with a kind, easy address ; and the best describer of 
places that I ever knew. A person of infinite common senst,—of little talent ; 
yet she has written the best book on India extant,—one which puts you in per- 
fect possession of the mode of daily life there ; which shews you how your 
piano-forte will split in two, and your scissors rust ; how large bats and foul in- 
sects will fly about your chamber, and even establish themselves on the ceiling, 
if the housemaid-man (I know no other term for him) be not vigilant. It 1s 
the best antidote to the emigration-marriage-propensities of civilian-hunting 
young ladies, to read Miss Roberts on India. Alas! she fell a victim to that 
climate which she so well describes ; and sank under the fatal disease which it 
engenders, during her last visit to those shores. Her friends had in vain warned 
and entreated her not to go. Her authorship, agreeable, though slight, is said 
to have been more profitable than that of most literary ladies. It was her sole 
resource as a maintenance ; yet she had saved money enough to support her- 


‘lself when the power of writing failed. Kind, cheerful, and estimable, Emma 


Roberts is still justly regretted. Let me take one lingering look at the reading- 
room in which she, and others leSs fortunate than she, have passed so many 


\jhours. J think I enter it now,—the door slamming behind me. J stand, and 


look on countless heads bowed down upon thick tomes. No one even looks up, 
save (I speak of bygone years) one aged man, with long white locks, who used 


« Thank you” was her ready reply, and we descended the steps into the dark 
alley beneath. We passed under @ sort of archway, and stood in the paved, 


to come there every day, to read the newspapers. This was Jeremy Bentham. 
I think I see his venerable head close by the fire-place now ; or catch a glimpse 


court, whence rose a noble flight of steps to the stately old building, Montague of his face, and quick eye. He vanished, and his place is empty ; and who 


House ; I say rose, for even as I pen these lines, some fragment of those vene- 
rable stairs is carried piecemeal from the place it so long has occupied. Mon | 
tague House, with its pointed, turreted tops, its Anglo I’rench aspect, its whole 


misses him? 
Wonderfal, one thinks, must that necessary knowledge be which is accumu- 
lated within these walis. I was never student enough not closely to observe 


air recalling the nobleman's house of old, is levelled with the ignoble dust of iny neighbours. Among them there came day after day to the same place, a 

Montague Place ; the last specimen of the town residence of our former no- dusky-looking gentleman, with a lack-lustre eye and lack-polish boot. His reg- 

bility is , the abode of Halifax is gone—gone is the court air, which you jularity was exemplary. Day after day some old-looking books were handed 
th a 


trod wi 
self some guest about to be ushered by lacqueys intothe great hall of Montague 


conscious gentility, as you paced along it, and tried to fancy your- |down to him, and day after day he read them through—straight through, as my 


curiosity enabled me to decide. At the same hour each day he looked at his 


House ; going, or gone, is the screen which separated the court from the street, watch, and disappeared. One day I had the curiosity to look at his studies, He 


which sev 


the lettered from the throng, the studious from the busy. We |was reading the * Gentleman's 


ine” straight through, paper after 


reached that very screen. A hugely fat porter, in the royal livery then guarded| Shade of Mr. Urban! where does thy sainted spirit rest !—look down upon thy 
the entrance, now the notice man, a much civiller fellow, looks at you, and lets, votary, whose mental digestion can compass thy dry-as-duat papers upon Clum. 


{ 
| 
NovemBer 7, 
H It is more than probable that Dr. Bowring seriously and sincerely desires to!|vou pass. In those days, there was the remnant of a reception, an introduction 
make hiinself useiul to the public. He is a very hard-working and laborious|/by courtesy, and I can remember the day when I thought, that same porter a 
man, and has devoted much time to the accumulation of facts illustrative of the||very fine gentleman indeed. We reached the entrance, and here were stopped. 
é 
* 
| 
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ber in Cornwall, or subterranean passages in Wales,—thy head-cracking re- jlaugh of the light-hearted collector was heard, as he opened the door and 
searches, and dull jocularities. Look upon him who has rescued from their ob- said, 
scurity thy recondite jokes and thy unpalatable descriptions. _ Welcome to Dryasdust’s abode. I am in a very remote corner, here,” he 

Why is it that the name of Mr. Urban always has an association in my mind added. « Islington is not what it was. Do you know, sir, it was the residence 
with the late much-to-be lamented Mr. Upcott ‘They were (for I suppose Mr.) of various celebrated persons? rey,” J think he said, « once lived in Isling- 
Urban to have had a sensible existence under some less pleasing name,—I dare |ton. Pope, also. The neighborhood is much altered of late,” he continued ; 
say he was a pompous, bow-wow, dogmatic sort of old bugbear, who made his « [ used to have a neighbor or two, but I stand here alone now. But, there’s 
poor contributors tremble,) --they were—peace to the shade of Mr. Upcott '— \something handsome about our church, sir ; don't you think so? a good spire, 
congenial spirits ; I should say, fed from their birth upon the curiosities of lite- sir ; and a spire’s not what you see every day.” 


He then hastened to show me his autographs. He had letters from every 


rature ; delighting not in her broad paths, but in her little byways ; curious in 
the contents of her waste-paper baskets ; trae lovers of those scraps and frag- 
ments which appear, even when united, so disjointed in the + Gentleman's Mag 
azine” (it should be the «« Old Gentleman's Magazine,”) and which one always 
felt in looking over Mr. Upcott’s repository, wanted some connexion, some an- 
notations, some running commentary, to present them truly to the mind with. 
interest. 


crowned head of every state, from the Emperor of Russia down to an Elector , 
era Palgrave. But that which he most loved to dwellupon was a letter in dog- 
grel verse from the poet Cowper to one of his friends ; less rare, but more pleas- 
ing, than the scraw! of Queen Elizabeth, or the mandate of some Plantagenet 
monarch. He had the original letter found in Felton, the assassin’s hat, when 
he shot the Duke of Buckingham. This Mr. Upcott lithographed ; and he was 


I do not suppose there was any actual resemblanee really between these two wont to give to favoured friends a copy of it. He opened drawer after drawer ; 


at men. Mr. Urban I can picture to myself in a single breasted coat, one | 


taking out such papers as made you conversant with the mighty, and the guilty 


nd in his bosom, the other grasping a manuscript ; a round. wig on : a pair of |dead. as caused vou to think they were still alive, perhaps among the number of 
spectacles, of course ; a sort of bull-dog face, with grey eyes, that looked at you 'your correspondents You seemed to dive into their thoughts, and to know 


imperiously,—and read you your destiny, or the destiny of your manuscript, in | 
proper colors. He was thin, too, Mr. Urban, I would almost undertake to swear ; | 
with long shanks, square toes, a most insulting propriety of manner, and a | 


decided air of superiority down to his very shoe-ties. He took the name 
of Urban, (or I’m belied,) to conceal his natural arrogance, and antiquarian 


thei ways ; and the easy familiar, everyday sort of way in which our friend 
\Dryasdust spoke of them confirmed the delusion. You lived, in idea, with po- 
tentates and kings ; with Edward the Confessor, and Edward the Black Prince. 
i don’t know but you even might have a touchof Rufus. The smallest of your 
acquaintance was Napoleon ; you luxuriated for a time in these delusions, and 
then, looking round, found yourself in a small room at Islington, with a bright 


pride. 
Now, in Mr. Upcott’s countenance, air, figure, good nature spoke out invol- |modern fire, a canary bird singing in the window, your good host looking at you 


untarily. If you walked behind him, and looked at his broad back, and round 


shoulders, you would say he was a very veuevuteut fellow. He wae less than | 


through his spectacles, and acab waiting for you at the door. : 
He is gone: the centre of one of those numerous literary cliques which are 


the middle size, and more thick ; his face was broad ; and his homely features idissolved by the death of two of its chief supporters, the main prop of its perish- 
were incessantly distended with a merry laugh. ‘The only time that I ever saw jable tenement. Of these how many, and how great variety have I witnessed. 


him ruffied was after an interview with a certain great political lord, not famed. 
for courtesy, to whom Mr Upcott had an introduction. for the purpose of shew-) 


T have seen the circle around Mackintosh's dinner table. I have enjoyed the 
amiab e conversation of Sismondi : and have smiled at the poli ical wit of Con- 


ing his autographs. ‘This nobleman, fitful in his kindness, either did not under jversation Sharpe. I have been dazzled by the brilliancy of L. E. L. [have 
stand the merits of Mr. Upcott’s researches, for they were opposed to his utili- listened to Coleridge. I have been dogmatized by Parr. I have mingled with 


tarian notions, or he had not time to enter into the question which the antiqua- 


‘Birmingham Dissenters ; and held converse with Dr. Rees, the learned editor 


rian wished to propose. I fancy I hear the short collogny between them. Mr. Upeott |of the “ Cyclopedia.” I have encountered the Antiburgher, Dr. Jamieson. I 
had been waiting m B——y Square some time. He had sent in his letter of in- ‘have worshipped Ramohun Roy, as circled in shawls, and with ladies, he sat in 


troduction. Noreply. At last, with his mouth full of the sandwich which he 


| 


iwhat I might have called stately stupidity, had I dared to do so amid the sa- 


was eating post haste, previous to going to the House of Lords, in came the jloons of the opulent and lettered. I have watched the enfeebled. but brightly 
great man ; the shadow of his tall. gaunt figure adumbrated the shorter propor ‘glimmering intellect of Campbell. [I have fluttered among the motley crew who 
tions of the antiquary. as he stood, deimurely, for once in his life, before him |gathered around Miss Benger. I have seen literature in its half dress, and in its 
What a contrast they presented !—the one yellow, lean, restless, impetuous, as full dress ; and I have beheld it mingled with science. 

if the spirit could scarcely be contained within its earthly bounds,—his large | Among the most pleasing of those aspects in which science looks down upon 
features in perpetual movement,—his quick eye speaking ere yet his lips articu-| jus from its elevation, was the celebrated Cuvier. I met him in a small, well- 


lated a sound ; the other, his deep-red complexion proclaiming. in plain terms, jselected party, late in the summer when every body was flying away from Lon- 
“ T am apoplectic,”—his clear blue eyes laughing involuntarily,—ius figure so ‘don, and but a scattered few of the elite were arrested by an invitation to meet 
set and stable, soemed like the representative of the Belies Letres, under their |Cuvier. I was introduced to him. He spo-e no English ; and I spoke French 
more placid and vegetative aspect,—the philosophy that eats and drinks, as wel! |modesfly, that is to say, badly ; yet, such were the suavity and polish of his man- 


as reads and writes ; the philosophy of the bottle and of the fireside. But, to 
resume,—the two who met thus for the first and dast time, gazed at each other’ 
for an instant. 

“ Upceott ! Upcott !” repeated the nooleman—* your name is Upcott. I don't) 
remember anything about you, sir. You must call again, if you please, for I 
am too late now,—I have been detained.” 

«And J sir, too, have been detained,” replied the antiquary with a touch of 
his native humor ; but he spoke to the walls,—the great man had turned round. 
and disappeared. 

« | have known many noblemen in my day,” said Upcott, as he came back to 
me, glowing as if just half baked in a furnace ; “ but [ never met with such in-' 
solence as this. He was too late for his appointment ; Jam too late for all mine | 
I was to have called on lady J.., who is making a collection of franks ; but [am 


Iners, that I soon began to fee|—what one rarely feels for a foreigner,—as if I 
{were really in conversation withhim. He was about the middle size: singular- 
ily fair for a Frenchman ; with hair hanging loosely on his forehead ; and lightly 
lpowdered. He wore ablue coat, I remember ; and there was something very 
dressy in his appearance. His features were aquiline, somewhat large, certain- 


lly handsome ; and breathing a great placidity and benevolence of temper. An 


air of soft dejection pervaded his demeanor, for he had then, only a year previ- 
ously, lost by consumption his only daughter. ‘The young lady who accompa- 
nied him was his step daughter. She had the most remarkable countenance for 
expression that I ever saw ; thin, delicate with bright laughing eyes, and a 
bloom that spoke not of health ; never did a face sparkle with po genius. Her 
conversation was"full of spirit and intelligence ; and she suggested. to your mind 
the conviction that, living always among the intellectural, each faculty had been 


too late. I ought to have met some American gentlemen, touching my auto- /matured; and brought to the utmost limit of perfection of which the human mind 

aphs, to-day, but I am too late. I have been talking to those dusty chairs and lis capable. Cuvier loved her fondly, for the great naturalist’s heart was tender, 
tables for these two hours.” ‘\and his afflicted spirit had not then, and perhaps never, recovered the loss of his 

His face was positively reddened with anger; but his nature was not prone to own daughter. He referred to her continually ; and she hung upon every ac- 
that sentiment. He soon forgot, he never forgave the rudeness which the pro-' icent of his, and looked apprehensively towards him, when, in a Ba contonse thong 
fessed lover of literature had shewn to one of the most industrious of her ser-||the soft melancholy of his fine face returned. I am afraid to say—so little did 
vants. He hastened back to the solace of his comfortable home in Islington, |I see of the philosopher and the child of his adoption,—I may be incorrect, but 
there to overcome, in the contemplation of his treasures, the indignity he had |[ fear I am not, when I state that she, too, his solace, his companion, the con- 
suffered. He had put on his best coat, too, and his newest of hats, with a touch of |genial friend, was taken from him by the same dire disease which had carried his 
the broad brim of the olden time about it. He never could look the gentleman, \dawghter to the tomb. Aim I right or not? Say ye initiated. The imagina- 
but he had always a touch about him above the common herd of men. He walk-’|tive have their serrows : and philosophy, it seems, does exempt its votaries from 
ed like a sensible man. So he went back to his home—a home, I will venture’ |pangs which rends the heart, and direct them, whether they will or not, to joys 
to say, by far the greatest curiosity in London. less transient than the joys of the world, or even the luxuries of affection and 


It was situated in Middle street, Islington, where its owner had resided some | sympathy. 


thirty or forty years, always, I believe, talking of moving, and lamenting that he 
was so out of the way, and saying that if the British Museum would bay his 
autographs, he would take a house in the Regent’s Park ; but more he never did, 


ELINOR TRAVIS. 
A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


save, I suppose, to be buried within the precincts of that great tall church that 
gives a dignity even to Islington From the garret to the ground floor the house’ CHAPTER THE Last.—( Concluded). 
was filled,—it was stuffed with autographs and oli newspapers. There wasnot! It was on the afternoon of the day of their arrival in Lyons that Elinor pai 
a room that was not lined with the epistles of the great departed.—that was not |her visit to the friend in question. He resided in a narrow street leading from 
farnished by the expressions of their will, by the outpourings of their sorrows. |the river-side into the densest and most populous thoroughfares of that exten- 
or by the effusion of their joys. ‘ihe more precious of these documents were |sive manufacturing town: the house was a humble one, and tolerabl quiet. 
locked up in cases ; many, however, were simply laid upon shelves. The house |The door was open, and she entered. She ascended a tolerably-wide stone 
was old fashioned and full of small comfortable rooms, in every one in which a |staircase, and stopped before adoor that led into an apartment on the fourth 
fire was always lighted in order to keep these documents from damp. The au-|@oor. She knocked softly : her application was not recognised—but she heard 
tographs amounted to many thousands ; the largest collection in Europe,—I!|a voice with which she was familiar, 
was going to say in the world ; but one can never answer for what China may || “ Cuss him imperence '” it said; “him neber satisfied. I broke my heart, 
have in her possession. How good Mr. Upcott acquired this mass of papers [| ,sar, in your service, and him—no gratitude.” 
never exactly knew,—how he first took himself to the task of collecting, [know , ‘Don’t you turn against me, too,” answered a feeble voice, like that of a 
not,—it was, I suppose, his destiny —certainly his delight, but a delight alloyed, sick man. “TJ shall be well again soon, and we will push on, and meet them at 
by disappointment. The hope, the end of his being. was the desire to see | Marseilles.” 
his beloved autographs established in the British Museum They were “Push on! I don’t understand « push on,’ when a fellow’s not got halfpenny 
offered to the trustees of the Museum for ten thousand pounds, and re- in the pocket. Stuck to you like a trump all my life; it’s not the ting to bring 
fused. At one time the Americans were in treaty for them. irespectable character into dis ‘ere difficulty.” 

« Jt will break my heart,” said the enthusiastic collector to me, “ if they go| “Give me something to drink.” 
to America ; yet I fear they must.” ‘|| “What you like, old genl’man !” was the answer. “Course you call for 

I know not how the treaty ended,—but end it did. Neither am I prepared to what you please—you got sich lots of money. You have any kind of water 
say what has really become of this unrivalled collection, nor whether the public you think proper—from ditch water up to pump.” 
is ever to it. One sunny morning I called upon Mr. Upcott. He was, ‘ You are sure there were no letters for me at the post?” inquired the feeble 
smart and trim, and his house®fooked the very picture of comfort ; for a voice. 
eertain degree of arrangement, a stamp of order, pervaded the house. — “Come, stop dat, if you please. That joke’s —— stale and aggravating. 
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Whenever I ask you for money, you send me to 
man see in my face to give me money ?” 

Elinor knocked again and again ; still unanswered, she opened the door. In 


de post. What de debil post. 


the apartment which she entered, she perceived, grinning out of the window, 


with his broad arms stretched under his black face, the nigger of our early ac- 
quaintance—the old servant of her father’s house—the gentleman who had re- 
presented the yahoo upon the evening of my introduction to the general —the 
fascinating Augustus. Behind him, on a couch that was drawn close to the 
wall,—and surmounted by a dingy drapery, lay—her father—a shadow of his, 
former self—miserably attired, and very ill, as it would seem, mentally and 
bodily. Both the yahoo and the general started upon her entrance, for which 
they were evidently wholly unprepared. 

“ Elinor!” said the general, ‘you have received my letter?” 

«| have,” was the reply—scarcely heard—with such deep emotion was it 

en ! 

“ And you cannot help me?” he asked again, with a distracted air. 

“I can,” she answered—< I will—it is here—all you ask—take it—repair to 
my mother—save her—yourself.” 

She presented him with a paper as she spoke. 
eye glittered again as he perused it. 

« Did you get it easily, child?” he said. 

“ No—with difficulty—great difficulty,” she answered wildly. « But there 
it is. It will relieve you from your present trouble, and pay your passage.” 

“ Augustus—we will start to night,” said the general anxiously, ‘ we will 
not lose a moment.” ; 


He opened it eagerly, and his 


Father,” said Elinor, with agitation, «I must be gone. Give my love to | 


my mother. I have sent all that I could procure for her comfort and happiness.. 
I tell you, father, it was not obtained without some sacrifice. Spend it not) 
oy apa coin will have its value. I may not be able to send you more., 
Tell her not to course me when she hears my name mentioned as it will be men-) 


tioned, but to forgive and forget me.” \ 


The old man was reading the bank-bill whilst his daughter spoke, and had) 
eyes and ears for nothing else. 

“ We shall never forget you, dear child,” he said, almost mechanically. 

He folded the bill carefully, put it into his pocket, buttoned that as carefully, 
and looked up. The daughter had departed. 

Rupert Sinclair recovered from the wound he had received, and from the sub- 

uent ena ; but strength came not as quickly as it had been promised, or 
as he could wish. He removed, after many months, from the inn, and commenced, 
his journey homewards. ‘T'o be released from the tie which still gave his name 
to her who had proved herself so utterly unworthy of it, was his first business ;) 
his second, to provide instruction and maternal care for the young creature com-| 
mitted to his love. He travelled by short and easy stages, and arrived at length! 
in London. He was subdued and calm. All thoughts of revenge had taken. 
leave of his mind; he desired only to forget the past, and live for the future.| 
He had witnessed and suffered the evil effects of a false education. He was) 
resolved that his child should be more mercifully dealt with. He had but one 
task to accomplish in life. He would fulfil it to the letter. 

Sinclair waited upon his legal adviser as soon as he reached the metropolis. 
That functionary heard his client’s statement with a lugubrious countenance, 
and sighed profoundly, as though he were very sorry that the affair had hap-! 


“ These are cases, sir,” said he, “ that make the prosecution of a noble pro-| 
fession a painful and ungrateful labour. Surgeons, however, must not be afraid, 
to handle the knife. 
you think so!” 

Sinclair nodded assent. 

“ And now your witnesses, Mr. Sinclair. We must look them up. The! 
chief, I presume, are abroad.” 

“Many are, necessarily,” answered Rupert. ‘There is one gentleman, 
however, in England, with whom I am anxious that you should put yourself in 
immediate communication. When [ went abroad, he was at Oxford, residing 
in the college, of which he is a fellow. He is my oldest friend. He is well ac-| 
quainted with my early history, and is aware of all the circumstances of my) 
marriage. He may be of great service to us both: you, he may save much 
trouble—me, infinite pain.” 

« Just so,” said the lawyer. ‘And his name ?” 

«Walter Wilson, Esq. of —— College, Oxford.” 

‘*T will fish him up to-day,” said the legal man. ‘“ We shall have an easy’ 
case. There will be no defence, I presume ?” 

«« Hardly !” answered Sinclair. 

«Judgment by default! You will get heavy damages, Mr. Sinclair. Lord! 
Minden is as rich as Croesus; and the case is very aggravated. Violation of, 
friendship—a bosom-friend—oue whom you had admitted to your confidence and, 
hearth. We must have these points prominently put. I shall retain Mr. Thes- 
saly. That man, sir, was born for these aggravated cases.” 

« You will write to Mr. Wilson?” said Sinclair, mournfully. 

“This very day. Don’t be unhappy, Mr. Sinclair—you have a capital case, 
and will get a handsome verdict.” 

“ When you have heard from Mr. Wilson, let me know. I wish to arrange, 
an interview with him, and have not the heart to write myself. ‘Tell him I am’ 
in town—that I must see him.” | 

“JT will doit. Can I offer youa glass of wine, Mr. Sinclair, or any refresh-; 
ment? You look pale and languid.’ 

«« None, I thank you !” 

« And the little lady in the parlour!” 

“I am obliged to you—nothing. I must go to her—I have kept her waiting. 


Sinclair joed his daughter, and proceeded with her to his hotel. She was 
still his constant companion. He did not move without her. His anxiety to 
have the child always at his side bordered on insanity. Whether he quitted his, 
home for amusement or business, she must accompany him, and clasp the only 
hand that he had now to offer her. He dreaded to be alone, and no voice soothed: 
him but that of the little chatterer. How fond he was of it—of her—who| 
shall say! or how necessary to his existence the treasure he had snatched from 
ruin in the hour of universal wreck ! 

Before visiting his lawyer, Sinclair had dispatched a private communication to, 
his old serving-man, John Humphreys, who, upon the breaking up of Rupert's 
establishment, had returned to the service of Lord Railton, his ancient master.’ 
That trusty servant was already at the hotel when Sinclair reached it. 

“You have spoken to nobody of my being here, Humphreys,” said Rupert, 
when he sawhim. . 

nobody, your honour.” 

«Then follow me !” 


hat we must do, it is better to do cheerfully. Don’t | 
‘|sionless and calm. 


When they had come to Sinclair’s private room, he continued— 
‘My father, Humphreys—Tell me quickly how he is.” 
Oh, a world better, sir.” 

“Thank God! And my mother ?” 

Breaking, sir. This last affair 

« They are in town?” 

| Yes, your honour—you will call upon them, won't you! It willdo her 
‘ladyship’s heart good to see you again—though saving your honour’s presence, 
‘you look more like a spectre than a human being.” 

| “No, Humphreys, I cannot see them. They must not even know that I am 
‘now in London. [ would have avoided this interview, could I have quitted 
England again without some information respecting them. I shall be detained 
here fer a few days—it may be for weeks—but I return again to the Continent, 
never again to leave it.” 

“ Do you think them foreign doctors understand your case, sir?” 

My case !” 

«Yes, sir—you are not well, I am sure. You want feeding and building up 
— English beef and beer. Them foreigners are killing you.” 

Rupert smiled. 

“ You'll excuse me, sir, but laughing isn’t a good sign, when a man has rea 
son to cry.” 

Rupert shuddered. 

«I beg your pardon, sir—I didn’t mean that,” continued the honest fellow. 
“I did not refer to your feelings. I meant your health, sir. Live well, sir; eat 
good English fare, and take the bilious pills when you are out of sorts.” 

Jon Humphreys was dismissed with many thanks for his sympathy and advice, 
jand with strict injunctions to maintain silence respecting Rupert’s movements. 
‘Had Sinclair learned that his parents were ill, or needful of his presence, he 
|would have gone at onee They were well__why chould he molest them, or 
bring fresh anguish to their declining years ? 

I received the communication of Sinclair’s lawyer, and answered it respect- 
fully, refusing the interview that was asked. As I have already intimated, I 
ihad avoided his house and himself from the very moment that I had obtained 
what seemed ocular demonstration of guilt, which that of his friend and patron, 
ithe Earl of Minden himself, cou!d not surpass. Whilst reports of that guilt 
came to me through the medium of servants, however trustworthy, and stran- 
gers, however disinterested, I had resisted them as cruel inventions and palpa- 
ble slanders. With the attestation of my own eyes, I should have been an 
idiot had I come to any but one conclusion, how degrading soever that might 
be to my friend, or contradictory to all my past experience or preconceived 
hopes. Nothing, I solemnly vowed, should induce me to speak again to the 
man, branded with infamy so glaring, brought by his own folly and vice so low. 
[ had heard, in common with the rest of the world, of the elopement, and pos- 
sibly with less surprise than the majority of my fellow-men. If I wondered at 
all at the affair, it was simply as to how much Rupert had been paid for his con- 
sent, and as to the value he had fixed upon his reputation and good name. I 
received the application of the lawyer, and declined to accede to it. 

As I sat reading in my room, upon the second morning after I had dispatched 
my answer to Mr. Cribbs, of Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I was roused 
by a knock at the inner door. I requested my visitor to walk in. He did se.— 
Rupert Sinclair, and his child, stood before me! 

I was fearfully shocked. He looked, indeed, more like a ghost than a living 
man. Fifty years of pain and anxiety seemed written on a brow that had not 
numbered thirty summers. His eye was sunk, his cheek was very wan and 
pallid. ‘There was no expression in his countenance ; he stood perfectly pas- 
The little girl was a lovely creature. A sickening sensa- 
tion passed through me as I mentally compared her lineaments with those of 
the joyous creature whom I had met in Bath, and then referred to those of the 
poor father, so altered, so wofully and so wonderfully changed! She clung to 
that father with a fondness that seemed to speak of his desertion, and of his re- 
liance upon her for all his little happiness. I was taken by surprise ; I knew 
not what to do; the memory of past years rushed back upon me. I saw him 
helpless and forsaken. Icould not bid him from my door; I could not speak 
an unkind word 

I placed a chair before the man, whose strength seemed scarce sufficient to 
support its little burden. 

‘«« Sinclair,” I exclaimed, * you are ill!” 

“Tam!” he answered. “ Very ill; worse than I had feared. They tell me 
[ must leave the country, and seek milder air. I shall do so shortly ; for her 
sake, not my own.” 

The little Alice put her delicate and alabaster hand about her parent’s face, 
and patted it to express her gratitude or warm affection. My heart bled in spite 
of me. 

“« You refused to meet me, Wilson,” said Sinclair quietly. 

I blushed to think that I had done so; for I forgot every thing in the recol’ 
lection of past intimacy, and in the consciousness of what I now beheld. I 
made no answer. 

«« You refused to meet me,” he repeated. “ You did me injustice. I know 
your thoughts. your cruel and unkind suspicions. I have come to remove 
them Walter, you have cursed my name ; you shall live to pity my memo- 
a Rupert,” I stammered, “ whatever! may have thought or done, I assert 
that I have not willingly done you injustice. I have” 

I looked at the child, unwilling to say more in that innocent and holy pre, 
sence. 

Sinclair understood me. He asked permission for her to retire into anad- 
joining room. I told him that there was no one there to keep her company. 


Good-morning, sir.” ||He answered, that it did not matter ; she was used to be alone, and to wait 


jhours for her parent when business separated them in a stranger’s house. 
** They made it up at home,” he added, “‘ and she was happier so than in the 
society of her governess.” 

Is it not so, Alice !” he asked, kissing her as he led her from the apart- 
ment. 

She answered with a kiss as warm as his, anda smile brighter than any he 
‘could give. 

** Wuson,” began Sinclair, as soon as he returned to me, “you know m 
history The whole world knows it, and enjoys it. I have come to Eng! 
to disannul our marriage. That over, I must save this life if possible : the doc- 
tor tell me I am smitten—that I shall droop and die. The mild air of Italy alone 
can save me. Oh, I wish to live for that young creature's sake! I cannot yet 
afford to die.” 

Things are not so bad, I trust.” 

He shook his head, and proceeded. 


« You, Wilson, must further my views, I Have acquainted my solicitor wih 


| 

pened. 

| 
| 
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our former intimacy, and of the part which you took in this unfortunate busi-| enabled me to be just. It was not the smallest triumph of the artful Elinor 


ness. You may accelerate the affair by your co-operation and aid. You must! 


that her scheme robbed me of that reflectica, and threw me, and all the world 


notdeny ! Three months to me now are worth ten times as many years. I need) hesides, completely off the scent. 


ace of mind—repose. I would seek them in the grave, and gladly, but for, 
r. I must find them ina land that will waft health to me, and give me 
strength for coming duties. You must stand by me now, if ever; you must | 
not leave me, Wilson, till we have reached the opposite shore, and are safely | 


landed.” 


« What can I do !” lip 


“Much! ‘The solicitor says, every thing. Your evidence is of the utmost! 
consequence. Your assistance cannot be dispensed with, See him, and he 
will tell you more. We cannot depart until the marriage is dissolved. Should 
I die, she must have no claim upon that tender innocent !” 

** Rupert,” [ exclaimed, “ shall I speak plainly to you !” 

“ Ay,” he answered, growing erect, and looking me full in the face, “as a) 
man ! 

“ You demand of me,” I continued, “a simple impossibility! can give! 
you no help, no counsel. As your own once-faithful conscience, that once stern | 
and honest monitor, how I, of all men, can befriend you! I may speak only to,! 
destroy you and your cause together. Seek a better ally—a less shackled advi- | 
ser. Is it not publicly known '!—do I not know it ! Rupert, you have told me'| 
— plainly, and I will, | must. Isay, dol not know that you yourself | 

e 


Mr. Cribbs was the very man to carry on this interesting case. He lost not 
a moment. He had been concerned, as he acknowledged, in mare actions of 
the kind than could be satisfactory to himself, or complimentary to the virtue 
of his country, and he knew the salient points of a case by a kind of moral in- 
stinct. His witnesses were marshaled—his plan was drawn out; every thing 
romised com) ]Jete success, and the day of trial rapidly approached. 
That day of trial, however, Rupert was nottosee. The great anxiety which 
he suffered in the preparation of his unhappy cause—the affliction he had al- 
ready undergone, preying upon a shattered frame, proved too great an obstacle 


‘| to, the slow appliances of healing nature. He sank gradually beneath the weight 


of his great sorrows. About a month previously to the coming off of the suit 
which he had brought against the Earl of Minden, conscious of growing still 


'jweaker and weaker, he resolved to have a consultation of his physicians, and to 


obtain from them their honest opinion of his condition. ‘That consultation was 
held. The opinion was unfavourable. Rupert heard it without a sigh, and 
prepared for his great change. 

He spent the dav upon which his doom was pronounced—alone. The fol- 
lowing day found him at an early hour at the family mansion ir Grosvenor 
Square.—not alone,—for his little Alice was with him. He knocked at the 


' red to her profligacy ! Did I not, with these eyes, which, would to |door,—the well-known porter opened it, and started at the melancholy man he 
eaven, had been blind ere they had seen that miserable day—did I not, with! saw. Sorrow and sickness claim respect, and they found it here. The porter 
these eyes, behold you walking before your door, whilst Lord Minden was clos ||knew not whether he should please his master by admitting the visitors, but he 


eted with your wife’ Did you not turn back when you discovered he was | 
al id I not see you turn back! Answer me, Rupert. Did I1!—did | 

i! 

“You did,” he answered, with perfect equanimity. 

“ And,” I continued, “ ackuowledging this horror, you ask me to advance | 
your cause, and to speak on your behalf !” 

“T do,” he said, with a majestic calmness that confounded and abashed me| 
—so prophetic was it of an approaching justification, so thoroughly indicative of 
truth and innocence. 

“I do,” he repeated, looking at me steadily, and speaking with more emo- 
tion as he proceeded. “Listen to me, Walter. I am a dying man! Say) 
what they will, the seeds of an incurable disease are sown within me. Do what 
I may, my hours are numbered, and life is nearly spanned. I speak to you as} 
adying man. You saw that child! She is friendless, motherless, and will be} 
shortly fatherless. 1 am about to consign her to Heaven and its mercy. | can-| 
not utter falsehood upon the verge of eternity, leaving that dear pledge be-| 
hind me. Upon my sacred honour, I speak the truth. Listen to it, and be- 
lieve, as you would believe a messenger accredited from the skies. | have’ 
been a fool, an idiot, weaker than the creature whom the law deprives of self- 
control, and places in the custody of guards and keepers ; but my honour is as 
epotless as you vourself could wish it You knew of my difficulties : some- 
thing you knew also of my introduction to the Earl of Minden —an aged villain 
—yes aged and old enough to disarm suspicion, if no stronger reason existed to 
destroy it; but there was a stronger I marvelled at the extraordinary interest! 
evinced for a stranger by this powerful and wealthy nobleman; but wonder) 
ceased with explanation—and explanation from whom! from one whom | trus 
ted as myseli—from my wife, whom | loved better than myself. It is noth-| 
ing that I look back with sickening wonder now. | was her devoted husband) 
then, and I believed her. I would have believed her had she drawn upon my, 
credality a thousand timesmore largely. What devil put the lie into her soul) 
I know not, but early in the friendship of this lord, she contided to me the fact! 
that General Travis was not her father ; she had been consigned to him, she! 
said, at an early aye, but her actual parent was who '—the brother of this same) 
Lord Minden. It was a plausible tale coming from her lips. | did not stay to 
doubt it. ‘Other lies were necessary to maintain the great falsehood ; but the! 
fabrie which they raised was well-proportioned and consistent in its parts.| 
Why did I not enter my home when Lord Minden was closeted with my wife 
You will remember that we speak of a time when there was daily discussion, 
concerning my promotion. + Her uncle,’ she said again and again, ‘ would do}! 
nothing for me if I were present. He was a singular and obstinate man, and) 
would make our fortune in his own way. He was angry with me jor running off 
with his niece—whom, though illegitimate, he had destined for greater honour 
than even an alliance with rd Railton’s he; he was further hurt at Lord. 
Railten’s treatment of Elinor, and the proud neglect of my mother ; the con-) 
duct of my parents had inspired him with a dislike for their son, and although 
for Hinor's sake he would advance our interests, yet he would not consult me. 
or meet me in the matter. IfI were present, her uncle would say nothing— 
do nothing. This was reiterated day after day. From fountains that are pure,| 
we look not for unclean waters. ‘Trusting her with my whole heart and soul, 
1 should have committed violence to my nature had [ doubted her. It was im-| 

iHe: with the plausibility of Satan, she had the loveliness of angels !| 
Kow ] see the artifice and fraud—now I feel the degradation—now the horri- 
ble position in which I stood is too frightfully apparent ! But what avails it all !) 
God fergive me for my blindness! He knows my innocence !” 


did not think of turning them away. They passed on. His name was an- 
nounced to his mother. She came to him at once. 

« Rupert !” cried Lady Railton, looking at him with astonishment. 

«- Mother,” he answered placidly, « I have brought you my child—the inno- 
cent and unoffending She will be an orphan soon—as you may guess. You 
will protect and be a mother to her?” 

The proudest of women was sufficiently humbled. The prodigal was re- 
ceived with a tenderness that came too late—a welcome that had nothing of re- 
oicing. He was forgiven, but his pardon availed him nothing. He was watched 


jand attended with affectionate care, when watching and attention could not add 


an hour to his life, or one consolation to his bruised spirit. The trial came on, 
a verdict was pronounced in favour of the plaintiff. The knot that had been 
violently tied was violently broken asunder. Upon the evening preceding that 
day, Rupert Sinclair had finished with the earth. He died, with his little dar- 
ling kneeling athis side. He died, breathing her name. 

Years have passed since that hour. I have seen much since [| followed my 
poor friend to his last resting-place. It has been my lot to behold a proud and 
haughty woman instructed by misfortune, and elevated by human grief. Lady 
Railton repaired the folly of a life by her conduct towards the child committed 
to her charge. She did her duty to the lovely Alice ; she fulfilled her obliga- 
tions to her father.—I have seen vice terribly punished. A few months ayo, 
[ stood at a pauper’s grave. It was the the grave of Elinor Travis. Deser- 
ted by Lord Minden, she descended in the scale of vice,—for years she lived in 
obscurity,—-she was buried at the public charge. The family of General Tra- 
vis has long since been extinct. ‘The money with which his daughter supplied 
him in Lyons enabled him to compound with a merchant, whose name he had 
forged, and to leave Europe for ever. 

The little Alice is a matron now, but lovely in the meridian of her virtuous 
life, as in her earlier morn. She is the mother of a happy family—herself its 
brightest ornament. 

NICHOL’S THOUGHTS ON THE SYSTEM OF THE 
WORLD. 


If the order and sequence which we observe in things around us be in any 
degree an expression of the laws by which the Almighty sustains the universe, 
then is the study of natural phenomena, with a view to the elucidation of a sys- 
tem, one of the highest aims that can occupy the human understanding. e 
think it not only a high aim, but a legitimate one, seeing how expressly the mind 
of man is adapted to suchresearch. Of late, numerous speculations as to the 
system of our globe have appeared—some of a very novel and startling kind— 
and this, to a certain extent, may have fostered the notion that it is hopeless, if 
not something worse, on the part of the finite mind, to attempt to arrive at the 
intentions of the Infinite ; but such a fact affects, in reality, the legitimate scope 
of the human reason no more than the improper application of fire does the 
atility of that essential element. This opinion we find eloquently expressed 
and defended in a new volume by Professor Nichol of Glasgow, so well and so 
favourably known by his two works on the Architecture of the Heavens and the 
Solar 

Hitherto Dr. Nichol has devoted his talents to an exposition of the discove- 
ries of others, rather than to any attempt in the path of original research ; and 
in the work before us, he adheres to the same humble but not less important 
course. In the iirst part he presents an illustrated account of the resolution, 
by the Rosse telescope, of certain nebule into clusters of distinct stars; by 


The injured and unhappy husband stopped from sheer exhaustion. Shame’ 
overspead my face ; bitter reproaches filled my heart. 1 had done him cruel, 
wrong. I rose from my seat, and embraced him. [fell upon my knees, and 
lis forgiveness. 

« Wilter,” he said, with overflowing eyes ; “ you do not think me guilty mi 

« Punish me not, Rupert,” I answered, “ by asking me the question. The, 
sorcereis was asubtle one. I knew her tobe so.” 1} 

« Nance her not, friend,” proceeded Sinclair; *: I have already forgiven her. 
I seek t forget her. Life is hateful to me, yet 1 must live if possible for my | 
darling Alice. You will return to town with me, will you not, and hasten on 
this busness !” 

«“ T wll not leave you, Rupert,” I replied, « till 1 have seen you safely) 
i 2 it, and on theseas. We will lose no time. Let us go to London this | 
very day.” 
No tie was lost. We set out in the course of a few hours, and the next 
day werecloseted with Mr. Cribbs. Letters produced by Sinclair corroborated 
all that he had said touching the cheat that had been played upon him. As-_ 
tounded as I had been by his explanation, it would have argued more for my'| 
wisdom, to say nothing of my friendship, had I suspected at the outset some | 
artifice of the kind, shown more eagerness to investigate the matter, than | 
to conclude the hitherto unspotted Sinclair so pre-eminently base. ‘The fault of | 
his nature was credulity. Did I not know that he trusted all men with the | 
simplicity of childhood, and believed in the goodness of all things with the faith 


which it is shown that the celebrated cosmogony of Laplace has no longer the 
support which appeared to be given to it by the speculations of Sir William Her- 
schel on that subject. This dicovery, however it may affect theories, infinitely 
exalts our conceptions of the magnitude and extent of the material - universe. 
It teaches us to regard the farthest and filmiest speck which the most power- 
ful telescope can a as a mass of worlds melted, by distance, into a dim 
light, but comprising individualities as perfect, and at the same time as progres- 
sive in their natures as our own. ‘* What mean, for instance, those dim spots, 
which, unknown before, loom in greater and greater numbers on the horizon of 
every new instrument, unless they are gleams it is obtaining, on its own fron- 
tier, of a mighty infinitude beyond, also studded with glories, and unfolding 
what i8 seen as a minute and subservient part! Yes; even the six-feet mirror, 
after its powers of distinct vision are exhausted, becomes in its turn simply as 
the child gazing on these mysterious lights with awful and less wonder. 
I shrink below the conception that here—even at this threshold of the attain- 
able—bursts forth on my mind! Look at a cloudy speck in Orion, visible, with- 
out aid, to the well-trained eye ; that is a stellar universe of majesty altogeth- 
er transcedent, lying at the verge of what is known. Well, if any of 

lights from afar, on which the six-feet mirror is now casting its longing eye, re- 
sembie in character that spot, the systems from which they come are situated 
so deep in space, that no ray from them could reach our earth until after tray. 
elling through the intervening abysses during centuries whose number stuns 
the imagination. There must be some sogioding which that faint illumination 


and fervour of piety itself! Had I no proofs of the wilyness of the wo lesen us, not of their present existence, but only that assuredly wore, 
heart, and of the witchery of her tongue! A moment's reflection would have'land sent forth into the Infinite the rays ai present reaching us, at an epoh far- 
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— 
ther back into the past than this momentary lifetime of man, by at least thirty 
millions of years !” 
The lapse of vast spaces of time in the history of the world is even more dis- 
tinctly announced by the observed and calculated motions of certain systems of 
stars. ‘ Unsatisfied,’ says Dr. Nichol, - with a knowledge of the mere existence 
of such motions, we demand, with no unwarrantable eagerness, an insight 
among their august periods, and the reply to this inquiry only the more stirs our 
wonder. A few of the double stars have brief revolutions ; a star in Hercules, 
for instance, having an epoch of only about fourteen years: the period of 
Coronz, a well-established star, is forty-three years; that of Ursa is fifty-eight 
years ; the period of the two stars in Castor, as deduced from the courses they 
have run, is two hund and fifty-three years ; while that of Virginis probably, 
exceeds six hundred. {[nduction, however, reveals epochs still mightier than 


these ; the unit, for instance, of time with Mirza and Alcor cannot be Jess than 
one hundred and ninety thousand years ; while the double systems which con. 
stitute the fourfold group in Lyra, will not complete the circuit of their com- 
bined revolutions a than one thousand of our world's centuries !_ But since’ 
even the greatest of these are arrangements limited to small specks in space.| 
how shall we compute the periods through which the three stars in the belt of, 
Orion must evolve their courses, and, by passing from their present gence 
present that stately consternation in the various aspects it must, in the course o 

the dread past, have assumed : how shall we speak of the group of the Plei- 
ades ever and anon as the ages roll shining towards ether worlds, in new con- 
figurations ; or of the spot in Perseus, or of the masses of the Milky Way, 
modifying so solemnly their still and apparently everlasting forms! Nor is it) 
merely through the fact, that one star changes its position in relation to another,’ 
that the entire augustness of these evolutions become apparent. ‘Their circuits, 
like that of our own globe around the sun, are doubtless the units of cycles of 
countless inferior changes. Birth, youth. manhood. death. and resolution into, 
novel forms, accompany inseparably our earth’s mystic course ; and, as the, 


thrown up and displaced by the various mountain chains of the globe, we can 
also determine the relative periods of these upheavals; that the Grampians, 
for example, long preceded the Pyrenees, the Pyrenees the Alps, and these, 
again, tna and other still active elevatory forces. When we come to inquire 
more narrowly into this question of time, we attain no distinct light, but, it must 
be allowed, some interesting glimpses. We obtain, it appears, some compa- 
ratively clear ideas regarding the minor periods embraced by larger ones. For 
example—* The geology of Sicily places it bevond a doubt that the rise of 
tna belongs to the newest epoch in the history of our planet ; it began to pour 
out its fires not very early in the morning of the existing day. Resting on an 
extensive secondary formation, contemporaneous with our chalk, are extensive 
ibeds named the Newer Pliocene. That these were formed under the sea, is 
indubitable, because they are full of marine shells ; and the recentness of their 
origin, geologically speaking, is equally apparent, inasmuch as, with very slight 
exceptions, the shells they contain are precisely those at present abounding in 
the Mediterranean. Now, while the Pliocene beds were being deposited, a 
neighbouring submarine volcano—the earliest apparition of the gigantic tna 
—burst out like Graham's Island, and mingled with them its tuff and ashes. So 
modern being the origin of Aina, can we approximate to its positive duration ? 
In the history of this great mountain there are also visible epochs. By the re- 
cent researches of Waltershausen, a succession of grand craters have been re- 
vealed in its structure—the earliest probably being situated in the heart of the 
Val de Bove. Now each of these immense vents doubtless had a history of its 
own, not inferior in extentor importance to that of the existing one, to which 
the present contour of the mountain belongs. Besides the existing principal 
crater, the surface of tna is studded with minor cones, the mouths of lateral 
eruptions, all the produce of its modern epoch. But it has been computed by 
Mr. Lyell, who has certainly yielded to no spirit of exaggeration, that these 
eighty minor conee could not have appeared in Tess than twelve thousand years ; 


land yet, if we strip these from the mountain, we should simply fall back on 


units of this varied annual life are heaped up, ever and anon the phenomena the next great crater in the series of Waltershausen, and -2tna would remain 


they include enlarge and evolve—dynasty succeeding dynasty with faculties |as now, the giant and the marvel of those Sicilian regions ! 


If this, then, or 


steadily increasing, race ever rising on the ruins of race, and reckoning its pre- something like it. isthe significance of only one movement of the second’s 


decessors as the dust : what thoughts, then, must crowd on us when gazing on, 
the heavens, containing within their still and silent majesty even those stupen- 
dous and correspondingly prolific cycles !’ 

We pass by other speculations of this sublime, but somewhat untangible na-, 
ture, to attend to several interesting analogies which Professor Nichol insti- 
tutes between the structure and progress of the globe we inhabit, and those of 
the distant planetary bodies. That there exists a close relationship between’ 
the earth and the other planets of our system, is abundantly evident, from their: 
encircling one common orb, from their respective distances from that centre, 
the time of their revolutions, their specific gravities, and the like ; but the’ 
brotherhood so presumed is but faint and unsatisfactory compared with that es- 
tablished by the fact of their surfaces being subject to irregularities of hill and) 
valley, to a distribution of sea and land, ae to changes and modifications like! 
that of our own. Are these planets composed of rocks and earths, of minerals, 
and metals, like our globe? Are they clothed with herbs and trees, and peo-| 
pled by animals akin to those around us'— are questions which may never be, 
answered ; but itis, at all events, interesting to learn that the external phases 
of our co-planets, like those of our own, are subject to mutations; in other! 
words, to alterations which affect the structure and distribution of their elements. 
Thus, the moon is “ visibly separated into plain and high land—the latter por-. 
tion of it actually bristling with mountains. In some places, isolated peaks dis- 
turb its evenness ; elsewhere, long and lofty ridges stretch onwards, encircling 


flats ; and over a large area, those remarkable craters, or ring shaped moun- || 


hand of the clock, by whose course the earth’s annals are divided, how immea- 
surable the duration, and majestic the fates, even of our evanescent globe !’ 
Stratification, we are told, gives no record of a beginning. The crystalline or 
primary rocks, which are generally supposed to constitute the floor of the stra- 
tified formations, may themselves be merely stratified rocks, converted or 
metamorphosed by heat and other agencies into their present condition. Ac- 
cording to this notion, the lowest rocks are incessantly passing into the me- 
tamorphic state ; and the time will come when our present fossiliferous strata— 
the Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, &c.—shall become crystalline, and every 
trace of early life be obliterated. Such an idea—and there are many reasons 
for supposing it correct—takes from us, as it were, all foundations, gives us no 
starting-point, but carries us back into an eternity of time in which the mind 
loses itself as in a dream. 

Thus, then, judging from the phenomena of our humble planet, everything 
is in a state of change and progress—a progress elaborating, according to Dr. 
Nichol, ‘fresh developments of variety and beauty.’ With us new geological 
formations are in progress ; regions are rising from the waters, and others are 
sinking beneath it, as is evidenced by the changes taking place in the Pacific ; 
in other planets, analogous changes are taking place; astral fields, like the 
Milky Way, are separating into distinct groups ; separate systems are passing 
into other regions of space, there to be modified by new external conditions ; 
everything, in fact, is in incessant progress—whence, we cannot determine ; 
whither, we may never know. * Far, indeed, are changes so mysterious, and 


tains, are studded with extraordinary profusion.’ So also with Mars, whose’ |passing through countless ages, from the present apprehension of our race ; but 


surface, when seen through an ordinary telescope, presents different degrees 


leven as [ dare not say where the Almighty began his work, neither can I tell, 


of light and shade, which seem to betoken terrestrial peculiarities ; or, what is in presence of what now is known, where his revelations to man are to stop, 


the same thing, show that the body of the planet is divided between substan-) 
ces of very different efficiency in reflecting the incident light. ‘ But as water 
absorbs much light, while /and, on the contrary, reflects a large portion of all) 
that falls on it, the distant view of our own globe would precisely resemble this! 
aspect of Mars in its leading features ; and the different reflective power of va- 
rious soils would bestow on the brighter parts a mottled appearance ‘This ana-) 
logy may seem very faint, but it is much strengthened by another singular phe-| 
nomenon around the poles of our neighbouring plznet. These are surrounded 
by brilliant spots, exactly resembling our polar snows ; and just as with ours, 
each spot contracts itself during the summer of the hemisphere to which it be- 
longs, gradually again enlarging with the approach and increase of winter. 
Appearances so nearly identical, reaching us through so vast a distance, must: 
be received as eminently emphatic, and certainly they press towards but one: 
conclusion ; namely, that this picture represents the land and sea of Mars ; and, 
therefore, that the telescope has here unfolded, as an attribute of this orb, that! 
uneven and broken surface— that division into high land and valley—which char- 
acterises the vertical profile of the surface of the earth.’ What, then, is indi- 
cated, asks Professor Nichol, by phenomena such as these ! and he finds his' 
answer in a careful consideration of the geological phenomena which has been’ 
successively developed in the superficial crust of our planet. 

If we could station ourselves on any of the neighbouring planets, the earth 
would present to the eye a surface of light and shade ; and, with the aid ef a 
powerful telescope, the irregularities of her mountains and plains would also be) 

t. But geology informs us that the earth, at various stages of its pro- 
gress, has presented very different distributions of land and sea ; and that long 
after the Grampian, Scandinavian, and Uralian mountains were heaved into be- 
ing, the Alps and Appennines were unknown, their positions being successsive- 
ly occupied by seas. lakes, and estuaries. Could we, therefore, from our sup-| 
posed planetary position, have watched the earth through the immensity of ages 
which geology proves it to have existed, it would have presented at various eras) 
very differen aspects, just as the other planets may he expected to present, | 
and are indeed suspected to be in the act of presenting. Light and sha@e—in 
other words, land and sea—must have frequently changed places ; now of this 
configuration, now of that ; valleys must have been raised into mountains, and; 
mountain ri sunk into valleys; and if, as geologists affirm, it at one time, 
enjoyed a high and generally diffused temperature, the brilliant circles of its po- 
lar snows must be a comparatively modern phenomencn to the eyes and teles- 
copes in Mars and Venus. And here, as the resoluticn of nebula into distinct 
astral ‘systems tends to increase our ideas of the immensity of Space, so do 
these superficial fluctuations of our earth—and, reasoning from analogy, of] 
the other planets also—tend to swell our conceptions of the immensity of Time., 
Of this lapse of time we can form no adequate notion: all that can be said is, 
that one TR onsathinn such as the chalk, is newer than that of the coal; and that 
formations of vast thickness and complexity must have required a longer period 
for their development than those of a simpler character. From the strata) 


nor whether there is a barrier line beyond which the created reason shall never 
pierce. Yes; a time may come when the circle of darkness that now hems us 
in shall be driven yet farther back, and the twilight land, now peopled with gi- 
gigantic shadows, be filled with sunshine! So at least may we hope ; not, in- 
deed, in the pride of intellect, or with that idle vaunt coeval with the primal 
curse. that the finite mind canbe as a God, but rather with the gratitude af the 
nestling child—What is man that ‘Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that Thou hast deigned to visit him ?” 

Such is a hasty glance at some of the startling revelations which Professor 


Nichol explains in detail. The subjects he treats of—nebule, progress of as- 
tral systems, the existence of an ethereal fluid, regions of different temperature 


|jand two [ndians as guides. 


in space, rotation and progress of systems as well as of individual planets, &c. 
—are the novelties of astronomical discovery ; and itis well that the popular 
mind should have its due share of instruction It were to be wished, however, 
that, in the discharge of this duty, Dr. Nichol would indulge somewhat less 
than he does in this volume in a certain ultra-rhetorical style, which, however 
it may tell inthe lecture-room, is apt to be felt in a printed bcok, if not as a 
disguise to all accuracy of thought, at least as an obstruction to all precision of 
expression, 


THE TIGER’S CAVE. 


About three years since, after a short residence in Mexico, I embarked 
for Guayaquil, in order to visit from thence the celebrated mountains of 
Quito. On arriving at Guayaquil, 1 found there two travellers whe were 
preparing to take the same route. These were Capt. Wharton, an English 
naval officer, and a young midshipman named Lincoln. The frigate which 
Wharton commanded had suffered considerably ir her voyage through the 
South Seas ; and as it was now undergoing the necessary repairs, Wharton 
resolved to devote some of his leisure time to visiting the forests and moun- 
tains of Quito. It was quickly agreed that we should make the ‘ourney 
together. I found Wharton a frank and open-hearted man ; and hit young 
favorite, Lincoln, a youth of eighteen, had a handsome sun-burnt counte- 
nance, with an expression of determined bravery. 

We set out ona fine clear morning, attended by my huntsman, Frank, 
On beginning to ascend the mountain, the 
scenery became more enchanting at every step. The mighty Anies, like 
a vast amphitheatre, covered to their summits with gigantic forests, tower- 
ed aloft ; the snow-crested Chimborazo reared its proud front ; the terrific 
Cotopaxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame; and innumerable other 
mountains, brinching from the far-spreading Cordilleras, faded away in the 
distance. Wurth an involuntary shudder, [ entered the narrow path that 
leads into the magnificent forest. The monkies leaped from branch to 
branch, the paroquets chattered incessantly, and the eagles, frem amidst 
the tall cypresses, where they had built their nests, sent down a wild cry. 


The farther we advanced, new objects presented themselves on every side ; 
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the stately palms, with their broad sword-like leaves; the singular soap- 
tree; the splendid mongolia; the tall wax-tree, and the evergreen oak, 
reared themselves proudly over the orange-groves, with whose fragrance 
was blended the aromatic perfume of the vanilla. 

Towards evening, our guides began to quicken their pace, and we hast- 
ened after them. In a short time, they uttered a shout.of joy, of which we 
quickly discovered the cause, By the light of a large fire, which was kin 
dled in an open space of the forest, we descried a little Indian village, con- 
sisting of several huts erected on trunks of trees, and to which were ap- 
pended ladders of reeds. The Indian who was employed in replenishing 


the,fire, answered the cry of our guides in a similar tone; and after a short 


ree we were conducted into one of the huts, where we passed the 
night. 

Early in the morning, we again resumed our way through the deep shade} 
of the forest, and in due time stopped to enjoy a repast under a broad-leaved| 
poi Suddenly one of the Indians motioned us to be silent, and bending 

is ear to the ground, appeared to be listening to some sound, which, how- 
ever, was unheard by us. We paused, and attentively watched his motions. 
In a few minutes he arose, and beckoned us to follow him into the forest ;| 
he stopped offen, and laid his ear to the ground, and shortly after we heard 
a female voice shrieking for help. We hurried on, with difficulty restrain- 
ing our young midshipman from advancing before the rest of the party, and 
had proceeded but a short way when the shriek was repeated close beside 
us. We stopped on a motion from our guides, who, parting gently the in-| 
tervening boughs, gave to view a scene which caused us hastily to grasp our 
arms. 

In an open space blazed a large fire, round which were seated several 
men in tattered uniforms: they were armed, and appeared to be holding 2 
consultation regarding a beautiful Indian girl, who was bound with cords to 
atree. The Indians prepared their bows and arrows; but we beckoned 
them to desist until we gave tho signal of attack. On the termination of! 
the conference, one of the men approached the girl, and said—‘* So you 
will not conduct us to your village ?” 

** No,” answered the young Indian, firmly, but sobbing. 

** Good child !” he replied, with a scornful laugh, ‘* so you will not be 
persuaded to lead us to your hut ?” 

‘* No,” she again replied. 

** We shall see how long the bird will sing to this tune.” 

And with these words, the ruffian snatched a brand from the fire, and 
again approached her. We hastened to get ready our guns; but the impe-| 
tuosity of Lincoln could not be restrained, and casting his from him, he) 
sprung forward just as the brand had touched the shoulder of the girl, and) 
struck the villain lifeless to the earth. At the same instant, the Indian ar- 
rows whistled through the air, and wounded two of the others, but not, it 
appeared, dangerously, as they fled with their terrified comrades. 

Our midshipman, meanwhile, had unbound the girl, who, the instant, 
she was free, knelt before him, and poured out her gratitude in the most! 
impassioned language. We learned that her name was Yanna, and that her! 
parents dweit in a village in one of the deepest recesses of the forest—that 
she had left her home early in the morning to gather cocoa—-and that, hav 
ing strayed too far, she bad suddenly found herself surroun Jed by the ruf- 
fians from whom we had just rescued her, and who had endeavored, by 
threats and violence, to force her to guide them to the village. We could 
not withstand her prayers toaccompany her home. There v.e were quickly 
surrounded by the Indians, whom we found to possess an almost European 
fairness of complexion. Yanna immediately ran up to her parents, who 
were chiefs of the tribe, and spoke to them with animaticn, using all the 
while the most impressive gestures. 

As soon as she had finished her narrative, her parents hastened forward, 
and kneeling before us, kissed our hands with expressions of the deepest 
gratitude ; and the whole of the tribe knelt along with them, pouring forth) 
mingled thanks and blessings. Then on a sudden they started up, and! 
seizing us, they bore us in triumph to the hut of the chief, where we were 
treated with the utmost hospitality. Wharton smiled to me as he remarked 
that our young midshipman and Yanna had disappeared together. Shortly 
after Yanna returned, holding Lincoln with one hand, and carrying in the 
other a chaplet of flowers, which she immediately placed on his head. On 
the following morning we again set out, and #s we parted, the beautiful 
eyes of Yanna were filled with tears. 

On leaving the village, we continued to wind round Chimborazo’s wide 
base ; but its snowy head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a 


lsound proceeded, They had not advanced far into the cavern before we 


heard them utter an exclamation of surprise ; and they returned to us, each 
learrying in his arms an animal singularly marked, and about the size of a 
cat, seemingly of great strength and power. Wharton had scarcely glanced 
it them, when he exclaimed in consternation, **Good God! we hdve come 
into a den of af 

He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dismay from our guides, who came 
rushing precipitately towards us, crying out, “‘ A tiger!” and, at the same 
time, with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed up a cedar tree, which 
stood at the entrance of the cave, and Ind themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which rendered me mo- 
tionless fora moment, had subsided, I grasped my fire arms. Wharton had 


lalready regained his composure and self-possession ; and he called to us to 
assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the cave with an immense 


stone, which fortunately lay near it The sense of approaching danger 
laugmented our strength ; for we now distinctly heard the growl of the fero- 
icious animal, and we were lost beyond redemption if it reached the entrance 
lbefore we could get it closed. Ere this was done, we could distinctly see 
the tiger bounding towards the spot, and stooping in order to creep into his 
den by the narrow opening. : 

At this fearful moment our exertions were successful, and the great stone 
kept the wild beast at bay. There was a small open space, however, left 
hetween the top of the entrance and the stone, through which we could see 
the head of the animal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it rolled, 
glaring with fury, upon us. Its frightful roaring, too, penetrated to the 
deptks of the cavern, and was answered by the horse growling of the cubs, 
which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from them. Our ferocious enemy 
attempted first to remove the stone with his powerful claws, and then to 
push it with its head from its place; and these efforts, proving abortive, 
served only to increase his wrath. He uttered a frightful howl, and his 
flaming eyes daited light into the darkness of our retreat. 
| «Now ie the time to fire at him!” said Wharton, with his usual calm- 
iness ; ** aim at his eyes; the ball will go through his brain, and we shall 
then have a chance to get rid of him.” 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln his pistols. The for- 
mer placed the muzzle within a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did 
thesame. At Wharton’s command, they both drew the triggers at the same 
moment; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed aware that the 
flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang, growling, from the entrance ; 
ibut feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, and stationed 
‘himself in his former place. The powder in both pieces was wet; they, 
therefore proceeded to draw the useless loading, whilst Wharton and my- , 
iself hastened to seek our powder-fiask. It was so extremely dark that we * 
‘were obliged to grope about the cave; and at last, coming in contact with 
ithe cnbs, we heard a rustling noise, as if they were playing with some me- 
ital substance, which we soon discovered was the cannister we were looki 
for. Most unfortuaately, however, the animals had pushed off the lid wi 
their claws, and the powder had been strewed over the damp earth, and 
‘rendered entirely useless. This discovery excited the greatest consterna- 
tion. 

** All is over now,” said Wharton; ** we have only to choose whether we 
shall die of hunger, or open the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster with- 
out, and so make a quicker end of the matter,” 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the stone which for the mo- 
ment defended us, and looked undauntedly upon the ne eyes of the 
tiger. Lincoln raved and swore; and Frank took a piece of strong cord 
‘from his pocket, aud hastened to the farther end of the cave, I knew not 
with what design. We soon, however, heard a low stitied groaning; and 
the tiger, who heard it also, became more restless and disturbed than ever. 
He went backwards and forwards before the entrance of the cave in the 
most wild and impetuous manner, then stood still, «nd stretching out his 
ineck in the direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening howl. Our 
two Indian guides took advantage of this opportunity to discharge several 
larrows from the tree. He was struck more than once; but the light wea- 
pons bounded back harmless from his skin. At length, however, one of 
them struck him near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in the’ 
pooant. He now broke avew into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree and 
tore it with hisclaws. But having at length succeeded in getting rid of the 
oe he became more calm, and laid himself down as before in front of 
the cave. 
| Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, and a glance showed 


dense fog was gradually gathering round it. Oar guides looked anxiously' us what he had been doing. He had strangled the two cubs; and before 
towards it, and announced their apprehensions of a violent storm. We we were aware of his intention, he threw them through the opening to the 
soon found that their fears were wejl founded. The feg rapidly covered) tiger. No sooner did the animal perceive them than he gazed earnestly 
and obscured the whole of the mountain: the atmosphere was suffocating, japon them, and began to examine them closely, turning them cautiously 
and yet so humid that the steel-work of our watches was covered with rust,| from side to side. As soon as he becatne aware that they were dead, he ut- 
and the watches stopped. The river beside which we were travelling rush-| \\ered so piercing a howl of sorrow, that we were obliged to put our hands 
ed down with still greater impetuosity ; and from the clefts of the rocks||to our ears. 
which lay on the left of our path, were suddenly precipitated small rivulets | When! censured my huntsman for the rashness and cruelty of the action, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, along with them.|'I perceived by his blunt and abrupt answers that he also had lost all hope 
These rivulets often came down so suddenly and so violently, that we had of rescue, and with it all sense’of the ties between master and servant. 
great difficulty in preserving our footing. The thunder at length began to/) The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had sunk to a gentle gale ; 
roli, and resounded through the mountainous passes. ‘Then came the light-|/we could hear the songs of birds in the neighboring forest, and the sun was 
ning, flash following flash—above, around, beneath—every where a sheet |streaming among the branches. The contrast only made our situation the 
of fire. We sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of rocks, while one of ‘more horrible. The tiger had laid himself down beside his whelps. He 
our guides hastened forward to seek a more secure asylum. In a short time was a beautiful animal, of great size and strength, and his limbs being 
he returned ; he had discovered a spacious cavern. We proceeded thither) stretched out at their full length, displayed his immense power of muscle. 
immediately, and with great difficulty, and not a little danger, at last got |All at once another roar was heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately 
into it. ‘rose and answered it with a mournful howl. At the same instant our In- 
The noise and raging of the storm continued with so much violence, that dians uttered a shriek, which announced that some new danger threatened 
we could not hear the sound of our own voices, I had placed myself near,jus. A few moments confirmed our worst fears, for another tiger, not quite 
the entrance of the cave, and could, observe, through the opening, which’ so large as the former, came rapidly towards the spot where we were, 
was straight and narrow, the singular scene without. The ighest cedar- |) “ This enemy will prove more cruel than the other,” said Wharton ; “ for 
trees were struck down, or bent like reeds ; monkies and parrots lay strew- this is the female, and she knows no pity for those who deprive her of her 
ed upon the ground, killed by the falling branches; the water had collect-) young.” , 
ed in the path we had just passed, and hurried along it like a mountain'” ‘The howls which the tigress gave when she had examined the bodies of 
stream. When the storm had somewhat abated, our guides ventured out in) her cubs, surpassed every conception of the horrible that can be formed ; 
order to ascertain if it were possible to continue our journey. | and the tiger mingled his mournful cries with hers ;Suddenly her roaring 
The cave in which we had taken refuge was so extremely dark, that, if|;was lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxiously stretch out 
we moved a few paces from the entrance, we could not see an inch betore|jner head, extend her nostrils, and look around, as if in search of the mur- 
us; and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving it even before the \derers of her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, and she made a spring 
Indians came back, when we suddenly heard a singular groaning or gruwl- forward with the intention of penetrating to our place of safety. Perhaps 
ing in the farther end of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our attention. she might have been enabled, by her immense strength, to push | the 
Wharton and myself listened anxiously ; but our daring and inconsiderate 'stone, had we not, with all our united power, held it inst her hen 
ng friend, Lincoln, together with my huntsman, crept about upon their||she found that all her eftorts were fruitless, she approached the tiger. who 
hands and knees, and endeavored to discover, by groping, from wheuce the||lay stretched out beside his cubs, and he rose and joined in her hollow roar- 
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ing. They stood together tor a few moments as if in consultation, and then|/his head, and opening his eyes, gazed fixedly upon a corner of the room. 
suddenly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. Their|/His countenance changed in a most extraordinary manner; it was dead 
howling died away in the distance, and then entirely ceased. We now be-||pale, and seemed to be turning to marble. I saw that the hand of dea 
n to entertain better hopes of our condition; but Wharton shook his)as upon him. ‘All is over,” he gasped out, while his looks continued 
head, and said— fixed upon the spot; ‘there it stands !”—and he fell back and expired. 
“Do not flatter yourselves with the belief that these animals will let us|! in 
escape out of their sight till they have had their revenge. The hours we | 
have to live are numbered ” REMINISCENCES OF AUSTRALIA, 
Nevertheless, there still ajpeared a chance of our rescue, for, to our With Hints on the Squatter’s Life. By C. P. Hodgson. Simpkin & Mar- 
surprise, we saw both our Indians standing before the entrance, ané heard|! shall. 
them call to us to seize the only possibility of flight, for that the tigers had | The author has both resided in the wilderness and been engaged on two 
gone round the height, possibly to seek another inlet to the cave _ In the) exploring expeditions,—once in the society of Dr. Leichardt, whom he was com- 
ipelled by a failure of provisions to leave,—and once in pursuit of that adven- 


greatest haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stepped forth from what 
we had considered a living grave. Wharton was the last who left it; he |turous discoverer, when, as our readers know, he was thought to have fallen a 


lows hi gun, and stopped to ake | to mative ferocity. "Me. Hodgeon's bok every way, that of «prac 
amples of our guides, we precipitately struck into a side path, From the!) ‘7 he fossil peckcarsny grt discovered imbedded in the earth (generally 
number of roots and branches of trees with which the storm had strewed| ion the banks of rivers.) prove that Australia has been no stranger to the revo- 
our way, and the slipperiness of the road, our flight was slow and diffi_|ilutions which have affected other portions of the globe. Those of gigantic an- 
had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an hour, when we found mer 
that our way led along the edge of a rocky cliff with innumerable fissures. 
We had just entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were before|| «J am informed,” says Mr. Hodgson, *« by two respectable witnesses, that 
nomen have been hear at night-time nthe Inge watrhls, 
one of the breaks or gulfs in our way over which was thrown a bridge of igentleman residing on the Bundarra river relates « carious anecdote about the 
roots, sprung up and down at every step, and could be trod with safety f lrge hating some up the 
y the light foot of the Indians only. Deep inthe hollow below rushed 
impetuous stream, and a thous-nd pointed and jagged rocks threatened de- _He te ia: 
struction on every side. Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed red yards from the Douse; and. to ass 
chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle of the waving bridge ‘animal,’ with two white deciduous tusks, playing in the stream: at one moment 
ond endlecvering to steady himself, when both the tigers were seen to ig. ||Visible, and immediately after diving under the water. While absent for assis- 
sue from the adjoining forest ; and the moment they descried us they bound- vente and arms, + the animal’ eee Mr. R. Gore (a neighbour - the 
ed towards us with dreadful roarings. Meauwhile, Wharton had nearly) 20W2%, or River Condamine which divides the Downs from the ‘swamps,’ as 
gained the safe side of the gulf, and we were all clambering up the rocky||'2¢y ave generally called) informed me that being encamped at a very large 
q||water-hole on two succesive nights he was awakened by loud and strange noises, . 
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cliff except Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to assist his friend)” ; : ; 
to step upon the firm ground. like those caused by the revolutions of a watermill. He saw nothing ; but was 
Wharton, though the ferocious animals were close upon him, never lost convinced the noise was caused by some animal. ‘This was also during the 
his courage or presence of mind. As soon as he had gained the edge of| Sme flood ; and, as both rivers ran into the Darliyg or Murray, it was the most 
the cliff he knelt down, and with his sword divided ti.e fastenings by which| Probable time for their appearance,—as they might be tempted by the immensity 
the bridge was attached to the rock. He expected that an effectual barrie: of water beyond their usual range, and retreat with the disappearing flood. 
would thus be put to the further progress of our pursuers; but he was mis- |Again, I heard from a Mr Everitt, of New England, that, on a piece of seal 
taken, tor he had scarcely accomplished his task, when the tigress, without! s4? being shown to the blacks, they asserted their knowledge of the animal. 
a moment’s pause, rushed towards the chasm and attempted to bound over||These reports are confirmed again by that of Captain Sturt, who mentioned 
it. It was a fearful sight to see the mighty animal for a moment in the air|/having met one black, who had travelled a long way from the north-west, and 
above the abyss; but her strength was not equal to the distance—she fel|| who said that there was a great lake abounding with monstrous animals. From 
into the gulf, and before she reached the bottom she was torn into a thou- all these accumulated accounts, I suspect a species of hippopotamus must be 
sand pieces by the jagged points of the rocks, Her fate did not in the least|/the owner of these fossils—though they are attributed generally to the « Dino- 
dismay her companion—he fol owed her with an immense spring, and||therion Australe.’ | tell the tales as they were told to me; and [ do not be- 
reached the opposite side, but only with his fore claws ; and thus he clung) lieve them improbable. It is evident the blacks still fear to bathe in large wa- 
to the edge of the precipice, endeavoring to gain a footing. The Indians) |ter-holes, owing to traditions about some enormous animal ; and moreover, some 
in uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. But Wharton,||particular sheets of water are still regarded with superstitious awe. I have seen 

who was nearest the edge of the rock, advanced courageously towards the! |them horrified at my bathing in them.” 
obable in Central 


tiger, and struck his sword into the animal’s breast. We see no reason why the hippopotami should be less 
Australia than in South Africa; and perhaps it will be found thet the exaggera- 


Maddened with pain, the furious beast collected all his strength, and fix- 
ing one of his hind legs upon the edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton by| ted accounts of the natives must be reduced to some animal of that class. But 
the thigh. The heroic man still preserved his iortitude; he grasped the) its suspected existence, even in the vicinity of settlements already established, 
stem of a tree with his left hand, to steady and support himself, while with||must be held to be a serious drawback on colonial happiness. There is, however, 
his right he wrenched, and violently turned the sword that was still in the||a yet greater, in the venomous serpents which are everywhere found. The 
breast of the tiger. All this was the work of an instant. The Indians, ‘former objects of terror are huge in bulk, slow in motion, and loud in their ap- 
. Frank, and myself, hastened to his assistance ; but Lincoln, who was alrea-||proaches ; but the latter are insidious,—come to your hut in a bundle of fag- 
dy at his side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which lay near upon the ground,| gots, or creep in at the door, and hide in your bed. Their name is legion ;— 
and struck so powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the tiger, but all are not venomous. The diamond snake, from ten to fifteen feet in 
that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go his hold and fell back in-||length, is not poisonous ; but its bite is sure to be dangerous, from the size of 
to the abyss. The unhappy Lincoln, however, had net calculated upon) its fangs. This may be called the Australian boa ;—it is the largest yet disco- 
vered. The carpet snake is harmless; but the black and the brown. the yel- 


the force of the blow ; he staggered forward, reeled upon the edge of the 
precipice, extended his hand to seize upon anything to save himself—but) low and the green, the whip and the zebra—not forgetting the deaf adder—are 
For an instant he hovered over the gulf, and then fell into it, to|\to be dreaded. Of some the bite is instant, of nearly all speedy, death. Of 


1n Vain. 
rise no more. ee, ; 4 these animals, says our author,— 
We gave vent to a shriek of horror—then for a few minutes there was a/; «J have met with several, and witnessed many wonderful and narrow es- 
capes. A friend, who had been out shooting for some hours, coming home tired, 


dead and awful silence. When we were able to revert to our own condi. 
tion, | found Wharton lying in-ensible on the brink of the precipice. We}|without thought or reflection was on the point of throwing himse!fon a stretcher 


examined his wound, and found that he was torn dreadfully. The Indians ho rest, when he was suddenly pulled back by a bystander, who had observed a 
collected some herbs, the of which stopped the bleeding, and| |tremendous brown snake coiled on the cloak. He was horrified, 
wet we obliged to resolve upon passing the but providentially saved. ‘The enake, of course, was soon despatched. An- 
night under the shelter of some cleft in ‘the rocks, The Indians made a fiend = saddle down asfusual, and 

I sat at Wharton's ded, and listened to Bisdeep breathing. it became more black snake half in and half out of the water ; he shot it and at i 
nd more hard and deep, and his hand grasped violently, as if in conv ulsive| | . ; mtd ‘ put it upon an 
His had this situation Dil! to watch the ants at work. While 80 engaged, its mate came at us, 
passed the whole night. passing over my instep, in a state of sg excitement ; it was also shot. On 
In the morning the Indians proposed to bear our wounded friend back to ge ad on a poor quail 
the village we had left the previous day. They plaited some strong branches| ont a the poor bird to fall a 
together, and formed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a mournful pro- ite and then struck at the adder. re e blow did not take effect,—and the 
cession. On the way Wharton suddenly opened his eyes, but instantly|"¢Ptle sprang three feet at my friend, who escaped unhurt ; the adder was sub- 
closed them again, and lay as immovable as before. Towards evening we sequently killed. Again, being one day encamped on the Main Range, for the 
drew near our destination, and our Indian friends, when they saw our situ.| PU™Pose of cutting bark with my brother and a friend, I had to go down to a 
ation, expressed the deepest sympathy; the whole tribe assembled round little water-hole to fill the quart pots for tea ; while stooping down to my task, 
us, and uttered piercing cries of grief when they learned poor Lincoln’s||*2 ©20rmous black snake slid down the bank, quacking and hissing ; before I 
fate. Yanna burst into tears; and her brothers hastened away, accompa-| ©°U!d recover from my fright, he had passed over my arm, antl up the opposite 
nied by some other Indians, in search of the body. bank. I was too much terrified to shoot at him, though f had my gun atmy 
I remained with my wounded friend; he still lay insensible to every- side. Two more instances will suffice—a little child, the daughter of a friend 
thing around him, ; Sleep at length overpoweied me. Towards evening « of mine, payee * the verandah, was on the point of picking up what she 
song of lamentation and mourning aroused me—it was from the Indians,| thought a varnished piece of wood,—so flat and straight was it extended,— 
who were returning with Lincoln’s body. Yanna was weeping beside it.||when her father called her back. The snake (forsuch the piece of wood turn- 
hi out to be) basking in the sun, proved to be a large diamond snake about 


I hastened to meet them, but was glad to turn back again, when my eyes ny 

fell upon the torn and lifeless body of our young companion. ine feet long. Again, I was sitting with my sister, after the children were 
The Indians had laid him upon tigers’ skins, which they had strewed| put to bed, and having heard that a snake had been seen in the house during 

with green boughs; and they now bore him to the burial place of thei; the day, we were frightened. While engaged in conversation we heard noises 

tribe. jof ‘ Cah, cah, cah,’ issuing from the rafters and shingles ; and to our horror, 
Yanna sacrificed on his tomb the most beautiful ornament she possessed] beheld a nasty yellow snake hanging down over our heads, as if about to 

—her long black hair—an offering upon the grave of him who, it is possi- ‘spring upon us: up we started, a gun was soon brought to bear upon him, 

ble, had first awakened the feelings of tenderness in her innocent bosom. |jand he fell down ; I found two mice inside him,—for whibhs, no doubt, he had 
On the third day, as I sat at Wharton’s bed, he suddenly moved ; he raised] visited us.” : , 
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“Such hair breadth escapes have been experienced by all wanderers and dwell-| 


eis in the bush ; and happy are they who escape so well, for the victims are 

many.—But he who makes the bush his home must be prepared, too, for other 

evils than these. Sometimes the drought is so long continued that not a blade 

of grass or drop of water is to be found for many leagues. Many horses, 

sheep, and cattle perish of hunger or thirst. Then, as the alternative of this 
e,— 

“ The thunder-storms in Australia are tremendous, sudden, and frequent ; in 
an hour the whole surface is covered with water, and little courses roll down 
the hills in torrents. I have seen cattle tracks, a little worn below the surface 
carrying off the water ; they become dry and crack ; the next rain converts the 
crack into a fissure, which gradually widens and extends itself till it becomes 
a large gully. On old used dray-roads the quantity of little streams is sur 
prising, caused in a similar way. I have seen a thrice reflected rainbow during 
one of these storms. I have seen whole forests denuded of every leaf, and as 
bare as a wood in the winter season in England. I have seen the grass beaten 
down so that not a blade could be seen erect, and the earth so full of little marks 
that I fancied a flock of sheep had been over it This was caused by a hail- 
storm in the month of September. I have known a shepherd return home near- 
ly dead, one mass of bruises and gore from head to foot, and forty of his flock 
actually killed on the spot. I have known a plain, sixteen miles broad, one 
sheet of water : to pass through which my horse often had to sink over his 
shoulder, and a little favourite dog had to swim frequently for an hundred yards. 
This may give some idea of our rains.” 

To this catalogue of miseries must ve added the hostilities of the natives ; 
—who cannot be expected to have much forbearance for intruders ever ready 
to knock them on the head : 

“ Ihave known,” eaye Mr. Hodgson, * stations settled upon, by the pro- 
prietors of which it was enacted that the appearance of a black fellow should 
be his death-warrant ;—well, what is the consequence ! Every place has some 
peculiar claim to their affection, and, though black their colour, yet they have 
as keen and sensitive a regard for the scenes of boyhood and the huuting-grounds 
of their-sires, as ever white man felt for his mountains and vallies :—no won- 
der, then, that they long to revisit them,—and their piety is death. Fxasper- 


lanwieldy and dangerous. In smaller vessels it might be taken as a general 
irale that no plurality of sails would ever effectually supply the place of one 
large sail—The Rev. Dr. Robinson said, before calling on Mr. Russell, the 
author of the wave system of ship-building, to explain its principles, he would 
offer a few preliminary remarks on a subject involving so intimately the greatness 
jand prosperity of this empire. There was a museum, which was easy of ac- 
cess, kept at Somerset House, of the models of nearly all the vessels of war 
ithat had ever been built, and it was a most humiliating sight to perceive that, 
\with the exception of the celebrated ship the Great Harry, and the Sovereign 
lof the Seas, there was not a single model rising higher than that of a beast of 
\burden in the entire, save some prizes taken from the French. During the war 
lit was found that French vessels could always keep to the windward of the 
\British ships, and then sail away from them when they liked, and it was solely 


‘owing to the idomitable spirit of the British sailors that so many great victories 
had been obtained. The superiority of the French ships he ascribed to the 
|\care taken by Louis XIV. to unite practical knowledge with superior science 
\/in this branch of national greatness. The few good British ships that have been 
jconstructed were made after French models, and even in these there was such 
lian inferiority, that a number of small vessels built on the plan of a celebrated 
'|French corv®tte, were so bad as to be known in the service as the forty thieves. 
|| The writers on naval architecture, with the exception of Chapman and a few 
|/more, promulgated the most absurd rules and systems, and left the subject with- 
out any theoretic principles whatever to guide the builders. He would have 
asked the association before this to obtain a report on the practical principles 
lof naval architecture, but that he really knew no one to who:n they could apply 
\with a prospect of getting a satisfactory answer. As an instance of the bad 
feeling existing on this subject, he had only to allude to the recent operations 
\lof the experimental squadron, where matters of fact had been made matters of 
iparty. He trusted, however, that atthe next session of the asseciatiun some 
\better prospect would be before them. A few of these points on which infor- 
imation was wanted were these. The stability of the vessel to carry a. suffi- 
| ciency of canvass to obtain the necessary speed was an important consideration. 
‘This stability was to be obtained, either by lengthening the vessel, or still more 
‘by increasing the breadth, or else by deepening it. Lach of these modes, 


ated, hurt beyond measure, is it tobe wondered at that they seek retaliation *|/however, bore with it a corresponding disadvantage, and some genera! theory 


—their kangaroos have fled, their emus are dispersed, or become the prey of jof proportion was most desirable. 
the white man’s dogs. They must live ; and a fine bullock ora few sheep are 


tempting feasts to a hungry stomach. Thev come, they see, they steal, and 


patiently await the consequences of their crime,—which is generally death to) 


one or more of their number. Such causes are the precursors to an indis 


criminate massacre : and revenge has been the cause of death to thirty-five! |vessel to sail against the resistance of the wind, asin sailing near the wind here 
| tendency to drift sideways was much greater than going a-head. On none of 


white men in the districts of Moreton Bay and Darling Downs alone !” 

That these men are susceptible of gratitude for good treatment, Mr. Hodg- 
son gives an instance to prove :— 

« T have known one exception : a philanthropist, mdued with generous prin- 
ciples, and a pitying spectator of the unfortunate state of the Aborigines, oc- 


cupied an extensive tract of country on the sea coast, where the blacks are sign any reason for adoptiug it. 
By kindness, and a trifling supply of| ticulars of the excellent sailing qualities of Dr. Corrigan’s yacht, but said that 


always allowed to be the most ferocious. 


The second point was to enable the vessel 
||to move through the water with the least possible resistance. By increasing 
‘the stability of the vessel. they increased also the resistance, and that resistance 
|;was also considerably promoted if the vesse! left a slough or vacant place in 
| the water at its stern. ‘The third great object was to increase the power of the 


| these points had they any accurate theoretical knowledge whatever. The 
||water-line, which was the line formed by the water on being first separated and 
| then closing behind the vessel. was entirely unsetiled, alinost every ship-build- 
\\er having some favourite theory of his own, without, however, being able to as- 
The reverend gentieman then gave some par- 


tomahawks, clothing, and meat, he won so much the simple esteem of his own! it was probable the wave principle on which she was built might hereafter be 
tribe, that during all the three years, when others were cunstantly on the alarm) still farther improved. At least there were some points on which he would like 


for, or were actually losing, men and stock. he alone escaped. 


His care was to}|to cross-examine the inventor.—Mr. Russell then came forward, and after ex- 


ingratiate himself with the native owners of his own station ; and he succeeded  |pressing his gratitude to the association for directing its attention to so import- 


so well that, if ever he lost anything, it was generally proved that a strange) 
tribe had been the depredators, and his own immediately armed themselves to) principle in ship building. 


|jant a subject, proceeded to — the theory of what was known as the wave 
e was first induced to direct his mind to this sub- 


insist on a reparation of the injury or restitution of the property. Alone, un-||ject when the canal companies proposed some vears ago to establish swift boats, 


armed, he is reported to have ventured into the midst of a large camp, and. 
without any molestation or question, to have seized and carried off an offender, 
who had stolen some blankets from one of his sheep-stations :—a bold thing to 
do, and an experiment dangerous for its novelty. To his pride, the guilty one 
proved to be a foreigner, on a visit to his own men.” 


|\that might compete with the mail coaches. Un being applied to by them, his 
| first attempt was to build one with a spheroidal bow : but the result was uot as 
||successful as was to be wished. The favourite shape of bow amoug seamen 
jat the time was that called a duck’s breast, but the effect was to raise a large 


llwave immediately in front of the vessel, which of course considerably retarded 


Of the native superstitions Mr. Hodgson furnishes some new illustrations :— its velocity. He then directed his attention tothe motion of the water itself. 
“ That they have some sense of a preternatural power is certain ; but it is |\When a vessel passed through the water at a great velocity, a high wave was 
equally certain that their ideas on the ek are very limited, proceeding only) raised at the head, as high in the old steamers as four feet, and this wave on 
from ignorance, superstition, and fear. 1 remember when the comet appeared) falling back fermed a hollow by its pressure immediately behind it, and the 
March 2nd, 1843, that a generul panic and a wonderful terror prevailed amongst || water was afterwards sent out with great force on both sides of the bow. All 
the blacks. The unaccountable monster, the novel appearance, caused an aw- |this was a costly and useless expenditure of force. In endeavouring to ascer- 
ful alarm. What could it be! What could it mean! They had heard stories) |tain the least resistance necessary to bripg the particles of water out of a state 
of an old man (the planet Mars) who wore a red beard and was very ‘ saucy,’| of rest, he conceived that there ought to be a similarity between the motion of 
carrying off gins and slaying those that opposed him. They had heard of the'|water and that of a pendulum revolving ina circle, and this led him to adopt 
t kangaroo (Sirius), who walked upon earth and devoured whole tribes in| the form known as the wave principle. This is different from a bow formed of 
s anger ; but such a spectacle they had never seen before, nor had tradition’ two strait lines meeting at an acute angle, in being narrower than such a bow 
handed down aught respecting it. What could it be then! Their simple na-| |towards the cut-water, and a little wider towards the bow. The “object to be 
ture, owning the agency of a superior cause, asserted it to be a ladder, which) attained was, he conceived, to remove the particles of water rapidly, and at the 
the ‘ Kaiour,’ or devil-devil, hung down from Heaven, that all brave warriors /same time not to throw them farther aside than the breadth of the vessel amid- 
and renowned chieftains might ascend by it.” \ships. That this object was effected by the wave principle he ascertained - in 
Of those connected with their funerals, the following is well worth quot. |the following manner :—He got his model-boat to be carried along by high- 
ing :— ibred horses at « speed of 17 miles an hour, and made the head pass between 
«I never saw one ; but the following anecdote, which I heard from the) two oranges floating on the water, and which he intended to represent two par 
mouth of a Roman Catholic dignitary, and afterwards often corroborated by ticles of the water to be removed. The oranges. emey touched the side of 
others, gives us a beautiful and poetical idea. On the demise of one of the the vessel until chey got amidships, and there re » thas showing that no 
tribe, his arms, war instruments, and personal property are placed, at sun-down,' greater force had been applied to them than was necessary to remove them out 
on a funeral pile, with the body : a circle is then descri around the tomb,) of the way of the vessel. Another phenomenon observed was, that, instead of 
within which no one is allowed to intrude but the priest ; who, when the set-) ithe high wave at the bow, which sailors thought was a sign of a ship sailing 
ting sun proclaims the approach of evening, places a lighted torch in the hand. |well, or what they called carrying a bone in her teeth, the elevation and subse- 


at the same moment igniting the pile ; he waits till its flickering light vanishes ;/ quent depression of the water were entirely got rid of. He at first ‘thought it 


his eyes are then directed to heaven ; and, on beholding the first star in the sky, ;would be better to have the same shape behind, but he found it did not answer 
he exclaims,—‘ There he goes with his fire-stick |’ ’’ ijat all. He discovered, in fact, that the fuller she was behind, aod the flatter she 
For many other illustrations of the moral and external aspects of a country lay upon the surface of the water the quicker she sailed, and that this should 
which offers problems of such vast interest to the English inquirer, our read. ibe the case is clear, when it is considered that the water, returning to its level, 
ers may be referred to Mr. Hodgson’s pages. lis governed by an entirely different law from that by which itis first separated. 
- ‘These two considerations united led him to the adoption of what is known as the 
‘ _ ||wave principle. In the wave formation the greatest breadth of the ship is not 
THE WAVE NAVAL ARCHITEC jat the or even amidships, but a great aft, in the ratio of to 
; ain ae . two. and the other peculiarity is, that there is a long and extremely gentile hol- 
Tn the mechanical section, the Rev. Dr. Robinson vice-president, presided.— ||}, in the water tab deena with a very full ane line abaft ; but which is, 
The proceedings at this section to-day were looked forward to during the week however, never on the surface of the water to exceed a cycloid.— An interest- 
with much anxiety, as the new wave principle, in the important department of] i,¢ discussion followed, and several members expressed the nselves highly grati- 
naval architecture, was sores to be developed. ‘The room was densely crowd-| 64 at the explanation which Mr Russell had given of his theory 
ed during the meeting.—Dr. Phipps gave an account, which was of a most fat, , 3 


tering kind, of the sailing powers of two sailing yachts, built by him on the | fe : 

wave principle. These were the Enchantress cutter, and a smaller boat, built, KENNEDY ON THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 

for Dr. Corrigan, of Dublin. In the course of his remarks, he observed that}! The author of this work may claim the sad honours due to a prophet of evil, 
whose predictions have stood he test of twenty years’ experience. When he 


vessels of from 70 to 80 tons might be safely cutter-rigged, but above that ton- 
nage the enormous weight and size of the mainboom would render such a rig)|published his first edition in Calcutta, in 1826, he was assured by those who 
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on the point of becoming so, for ever. He, however, had conceived a theory| bloodletting and a dose of castor-oil, followed by pills of camphor and opium, 
of the disease essentially diflerent from the views entertained by most of his/ ‘until the patients fell asleep: they all three recovered. 
colleagues. He held arnong other notions, that epidemic cholera was no new || i 
destruction suddeuly let loose upon mankind, but probably as old as any other||Dr. Kennedy's theory is ; those who desire fuller information may find it in his 
pestilence, and as likely to recur again. So far the event has but too signally|jsomewhat discursive volume. We incline to think his views correct: at all 
confirmed his surmises, and euhanced the presumptive value of his authority on| events, we agree with him, that it is high time for the medical profession to 
other poitits connected with this terrible and perplexing visitation. Here, then,||come to some decision, if possible, on the vexed questions connected with epi- 
is a writer, thus strongly accredited, aunouncing that he has discovered the||demic cholera. 
true pathological character of the disease, and consequently the true principles! | 
on which it ought to be treated. If this be true, its importance is inestimable ; WIE} SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
for we hardly know which of the two evils has hitherto been the more fatal — | HIGHLANDS.* 

| 


the malignity of the epidemic itselfon the one hand, or on the other the havoc is) Cenieeinadiiins hiement 
caused by the wild and desperate measures taken to resist it, and by the panic the Moors. Not that our eye has be- 
dread of its presence. Who can tell how much this terror is aggravated by the), 
Ipable j .-|lcome more dim, our aim Jess sure, or our understanding weaker than of yore ; 
and t ‘but we are no longer subject tothe same keen and burning impulses which 
” aetagone € profession, cach man pursuing @ different course, and all mayhap ‘used periodically to beset us towards the beginning of our eee eee 
; inflaming our destructive organs, and driving us to the heather, as the stag is 
lsaid to be driven by instinct to the shores of the sea. Somehow or other, we 
ominal viscera ; ‘and no doubt it will appear to most persons” exceedingly|| oy take things much more coolly. We no longer haunt the shop of Dickson 
paradoxical to assert that it is not the disease, but its natural cure, of which hat moet excellent aad of 
those parts exhibit such violent symptoms. Now this is exactly what Dr.|! h A llencies of cartridge and plain 
Kennedy undertakes to prove. He says— shooting-season, discussing the comparative excellencies of ca a P 
« My idea may, then, be introduced in the | f the Bombay Medical shot, or refitting our battered apparatus with the last ingenuities of Sykes. Our 
the language of the Hombay is not of pointers or of setters ; neither do we think it incumbent upon us 
Board, that in cholera ‘ there is a somewhat pressing on the vital functions ; and ; : Sees ith the di f 
Chak leave for thoes i h il hat| perambulate Princes Street in a shooting-jacket, or with the disonance 
the ager" h ‘diss ‘hi hobnailed shoes. We can even look upon the northern steamers, surcharged 
b 3 18, OF, at any other disease ‘with all manner of ammunition, crammed from stem to stern with Cockney 
id thet th but of the suggestions by fhe oard, jtouriets and sportemen, carriages aud cars, hampers, havresacks, aud hairtrunks, 
tem, for I know nothing but hemorrhage which in such rapid progress could||... wish to become one of that gay and gallant crew. Incredible as it may 
thus affect the latter. 1 consider a nervous derangement, similar to coneussiOD) a year, we actually wrote an article upon the twelfth of August last ; nor was 
of the brain, to be the disease, how induced I know not, following the above in || : i ~ aaa 
teh dhe the calm, even tenor of our thoughts for a moment interrupted by the imaginary 
; fhe spaame of the gor-cock. For the life of us, we cannot recollect what sort of a 
be symptomatic of the disorder of the brain ; and finally, { consider the purging day it was. Tobe sure, we were early up and at work—that is, as early as we 
and to be no part disease, but the struggle ger lever are, somewhere about ten ; we wrote on steadily until dinner-time, with 
to relieve the constitution, and cast off the noxious principle which is destroying), more intermission than was necessary for the discussion of a couple of glass- 
it. Forthe treatment of such a disease, the indication is distinctly apparent to) .° or Madeira. After a slight and salubrious meal, we again tackled to the 
relieve the brain by bleeding, and to induce the sanitary process of vomiting and foolscap, and by nine o'clock dismissed the printer's devil to his den with a 
ini they quarter of a ream of manuscript. We then strolled up to our club, where, for 
differen ved all that has wee ald the first time, we were reminded of the nature of the anniversary, by the 
thority ; and the only difference in my theory is, that | would propose a regular| |... ur of roasted grouse. So, with a kind of melancholy sigh for the impair. 
systematie procedure in preference to the uncertainty, hesitation, and undeci-|, 
ment of our blunted energies, we sat down to supper. and leisurely explored the 
dedness, which in spite of everything that has yet been written, continue to pre- |pungent pepper about the backbone of the bird of the mountain. 
ry ire ae oon a ee the patient’s safety most mainly hinges °\ But empty streets, hot sun. and a dust like that of the Sahara, are combined 
the mc ‘nuisances too formidable for the most tranquil or indolent nature. It is not good 
“die any one to be the last man left in town. You become an object of suspicion 
pearance, there is always an obscure stage of the disorder, little noticed in gen) +, the porters—that is, the more sujperannuated portion of them, for the rest are 
eral by the patient’s friends ; in which he labours under a strange nervous de-||_ t beien h h . nue fi d 
ression, the sign of disturbed action in the brain. Precisely the same Carry bags 
the tive, =|\day sidling along the deserted streets, begin to entertain strange doubts as to 
«Wh |\the real probity of your character, or, at all events, as to you absolute sanity. 
en a patient who has been subjected to marsh miasma, after a certain) y¢ you are a lawyer, and remain in town throughout August and September, 


ocess of languor, yawning, and restlessness, accompanied with an indescriba-|| 
nance, with eyes engulfed in their orbits ; nose pinched, and seeming more pro- — sobs le re there not ten other mouths in the year throughout which you 
minent from the sinking in of the cheeks ; temples hollow; skin wrinkled and the of Ghd 
ahrivelled, and of a hue betwixt blue and yellow ; and lips ears! yourself in an oven, to the manifest endangerment your for the 
bloodless, aud almost to be termed semi-transparent ; and the hands and fingers| paltry may come tumblin any agent 
like the extremities of a cerpse many days dead, and in which putridity has) Mor e 
commenced its course of discolouration; we feel no uncasiness whatever at evel oak ? : dallian Dunlo 
this appalling train of symptoms, and call it the first stage of an intermittent | O Bills to be dd 
In due time, the cold becomes of a more intense severity, the teeth rattle to-| uf pon di 
ther by the unrestrainable action of the masticatory muscles, the patient||° is morning drive, nie eranged in his digestive organs, on account of a 
shudders as if he would shake to pieces, and a grinding sensation thrills down] |Umhallowed lust for fees! le your unhappy clerk, whose wife snd children Rave 
of water down, of such "8 since been dismissed to cheap bathing-quarters on the coast of Fife, where 
cutting chilliness, that it ‘burns frore. and cold performs th’ effect of fire.” they are and down the tangled rocks, skirling 
This, we say, is the cold stage ; and it is clearly,the stage of disease, for when 7 ‘kind t 
the termination is fatal, it usually takes place here. Happily. however, if the | “ck 
disease be properly attended to, this is not so frequent as might be expected jour relentless fiat, or father wicked obstinacy, from ‘perticipeting in the same 
from the apparent severity of the disorder. But what {e the firet symptom of Sanitary amusements with Bill and Harry, and Phenie, and the rest of his curly- 
to which we have no hesitation of attaching the Mea of its being a sanitary pro- 
cess; and which, whenever the patient is Doth and plethoric, we induce, by) isolate, she cheapens haddocks . 2 the market, or packs sea-pinks along the 
edadinistering ‘an emetic at the Outset, to: hasten and axd the natoral ordinary cliffs of hoary Anstruther or of Crail? Shame upon you! Recollect, for the sake 
ess ; nor do we ever find ourselves mistaken in our supposition, that our ju- and a Christian. 
diciously affording nature this stimulus and excitement to her sanative course is_ y pes policeman te watch i--wafer 
beneficial to the patient, by shortening the duration of the cold stage. ‘This is he 
e —giv r friends a 
our everyday experience, and needs neither argument to support it nor authority 
to it. _ does the patient vomit freely, than, in a mild and ordi-. Mighlande 
nary case, the deathy coldness yields, the circulation gradually returns, and the ‘man, to Largs, or Ardrossan, or Dunoon, pleasant places all, where you may 


saunter along the shore undisturbed from morn until dewy eve, hire a boat at a 


hot stage of the intermittent supervenes, as the reaction of the constitution. | 
Now what is that hot stage? Is it that nature, having been depressed below shilling the hour, and purvey your own whitings ; or haply, if you are in 
her usual course, resumes her course of action, as it were, with a bound of, 
over-excitement or is it thus that nature works, to bring about the next criti-| goad pon 
cal evacuation, which forms the third or sweating stage of the intermittent, by’ | 
which the train of febrile symptoms are finally to be Yelieved ! I confess my-| ie _ Well, then, you leave your patients 
self unable to reply ; but when I see preternatural heat, or a paroxysm of fever, 1°,0'° 1) Peace © 't 18 Six montis kince you were ea led in to attend that old 
‘lady, who has a large jointure and a predisposition to jaundice. You have 
follow every shock or unusvally viclent stimulus the constitution receives, I can- hee once a séinétionss hol 
not but believe that it is a part of a sanative process, and that nothing would: Sheil Vic Wad t ‘led he 
be more deleterious than to attempt its termination in any other way than the P P diet. fort O 
one pointed out by nature, viz. by promoting the critical evacuation of the per- 
piratory vessels y pes 2 8 \Dare you lay your hand upon your heart and say ‘that you think her better ? 
you. Why not, then, give the r old woman, who is not only harmle 
all but an excellent subscriber to several Tract societies, one chance more of a 
n inhaled from a polluted) Slightly protracted existence! Restore to her her natural food and adventitious 
‘ | comforts. Send heraway to Cheltenham or Harrowgate, or some other vale of 


atmosphere, which seems to be acting with a malignity that threatens to over- 4 . 
it were, at once, the and energies of life; and secondly, lodgings, and lote of 
where the consequent reaction of the constitution is again lowered, and exces- ||. = death-bed db of the 
sive action checked and reduced by a critical discharge of the superdcial per-|). 8 
epiratory organs.” | .What we say to one we say to all. Stockbroker! you are a fellow i 
Accident afforded Dr. Kennedy some remarkable opportunities for confirming y y shit hse good fellow in 
the.correctness of his pathological views. In three cases, he was applied to by the main, and you never meant to ruin your clients. It was not your fault that 
tients in what both he and themselves mistook for the incipient stage of ague,|| * Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. From the Journals 


but which was in reality that of cholera. In each case he administered anjjof Charles St. John, Esq. Murray. London: 1846. 


j 
{ 
1 were thought to be the best judges of the matter, that his book came too late|/emetic, with copious draughts of hot water: this immediately induced the se- 
ee to possess any interest ; that the disease had run its course, and was extinct, or|;cond stage of the disease, which was then clearly cholera, and was treated with 
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they went so largely into Gleninutchkins, and made such unfortunate attempts 


to bear the Biggleswade Junction. But why should you continue to tempt the 
poor devils at this flat season of the year, and with a glutted market, into any} 
further purchases of scrip’ You know very well, that until November, at the) 
earliest, there is not the most distant prospect of a rise, and you have already, 
keted, believe us, a remarkably handsome commission. De not be in a| 
urry to kill the goose with the golden egg. A rest for a month or so wil! 
make them all the keener for speculation afterwards, and nurse their appetite for, 
premiums. We foresee a stirring winter, if you will but take things quietly ir 
the interim. Assemble your brethren together—shut up the Exchange by 
common consent during the dog-days—convert your lists into wadding, and 
let Mammon have a momentary respite.—Writer to the Signet ! is it fair to be 
penning letters, each of which costs your employers three and fourpence, when 
they are certain to remain unanswered? Do not do it. This is a capital time 
for taking infeftments, and those instruments of sasine may well suffice tc 
plump out the interior of a game-bag. No better witnesses in,the world than 
a shepherd and an illicit distiller ; and sweet will be your crowning caulker as 
you take instruments of earth and stone, peat and divot, and the like, in the 


and leave the Deserted City to sun and dust. 
Town Council. 

Example, they say, is better than precept—we might demur to the doctrine 
but we are not in a disputatious humour For we, too, are bound, though late. 


to the land of grouse—indeed we have already accomplished the greater part, 


of our journey, and are writing this article in a pleasant burgh of the west. 
separated only by an arm of the sea, across which the bright-sailed yachts are 


skimming, from a long range uf heathory hille, whercon wo hupe, if it please://* gigantic or original hand. 


fortune, to do some execution on the morrow. Our three pointers, Orleans. 
‘Tours, and Bordeaux—so named after the speculation that enabled us to pur- 
chase them—are basking in the sun on the little green beneath our window ; 
whilst Scrip, our terrier and constant companion, is perched upon the sill. bark. 
ing with all his might at a peripatetic miscreant of a minstrel, who for the last 
halfhour has been grinding Gentle Zitella to shreds in his barrel-organ. We have 
tried in vain to move him with coppers dexterously shied so as to hit him, if 
possible, on the head, but the nuisance will not abate. We must follow the 
example of the Covenanters, aud put an end to him at the expenditure of a sil- 
ver shot 
move on a few doors further ; there are some sick folks in this house. 


ands of Angus and Donald, by the side of the spring, far up in the solitary! 
mountain. Therefore, again we say, be off as speedily as vou can to the moors} 
and the vigilance of a perspiring| 


“ There, good fellow, is a shilling for you—have the kindness to, 
At the}; 


|barrel—we want to know more about the quarry than the mere fact that it was 
\fushed, fired at, and killed. Death can come but once to the black cock as to 
the warrior, but are their lives to be accounted as nothing! Ponto we allow to 
he a beautiful brute—a little too thin-skinned, perhaps, for the moors, and apt, 
in case of mist, to lapse into a state of ague—yet, notwithstanding, punctual 
ito his points, and cheap at twenty guineas of the current money of the realm. 
Howbeit we care not for his biography. To us it is matter of the smallest mo- 
nent from what breed he is descended, by whose game-keeper he was broken, 
ineither are we covetous as to statistics of the number of his brothers and sis- 
‘ters It is of course gratifying to know that our sou’hern acquaintance 
‘approves of the sport he has met with in a particular district ; afd that on the 
twelfth, not only the bags but the ponies were exuberantly loaded with a super- 
‘Auity of fud and feather. Such intelligence would have been listened to most 
‘henignly had it been accompanied by a box of game duly addressed to us at 
‘Ambrose’s —as it is, we accept the fact without any spasm of extraordinary 
pleasure. 

There are, we allow, some sporting tours from which we have derived both 
profit and gratification ; but the locality of these is usually remote and unex- 
''nlored. We like to hear of salmon-fishing in the Naamsen, and of forty and 
\\fifty pounders captured in its brimful rapids—of bear-skalls in Sweden, buffalo- 
‘hunting in the prairies, or the chase of the majestic lion in Caffreland or Moroc- 
‘ico. Such narratives have the charm of novelty; and if, now and then, they - 
‘border a little upon the marvellous or miraculous, we do our best to summon 
‘up faith sufficient to bolt them all. We by no means objected to Monsieur 
| Violet’s account of the estampades in California, or of the snapping turtles in 


| the cane-brakex of the Red River. He was, at all events, graphic in his de- 
| scriptions ; and the zoology to which he introduced us, if not genuine. was of 
in fact, uo sort Of voyage or travel is readable un- 
less it be strewn thickly with incident and adventure, and these of a startling 
\character. No-body cares now-a-days about meteorological observations, or 
‘dates, or distances, or names of places; we have been tried with these things 
from the days of Dampier downwards. Nor need any navigator hope to draw 
\\the public attention to his facts unless he possesses besides a deal of the talent 
jof the novelist. If incident does not lie in his path, he must go out of his way 
‘to seek it—if even then it should not appear, there is an absolute necessity for 
jinventing it What a book of travels in Central Africa could we not write, if 
iany one would be kind enough to furnish us with a mere outline of the route, 
and the authentic soundings of the Niger! 

Scotland however, is tolerably wel! known tothe educated people of the sister 


end of the row you will find a family remarkably addicted to music—the honse| country, and her productions have ceased to be a marvel. Grouse are common 


with the green blinds -you understand us! Thank you !” 
ments we hear his infernal instrument, now not unpleasantly remote, doing out. 
the popular air of Glasgow Chappie, for the edification of the intolerable Gor-; 
balier who poisoned our passage down the Clyde by constituting himself our Ci | 
cerone, and explaining the method by which one might discriminate the Railway, 
rai those of the Castle Company, by the peculiar ochreing of their’ 
funnels. | 


Did we intend to remain here much longer, we should be compelled in self-) 


defence to clear the neighbourhood. This is not so impracticable as at first} 


And ina few mo | ts howtowdies in the London market ; andeven red deer venison, if asked for, 


may be had for a price. ‘There is no great mystery in the staple commodity of 
mur sports. Something, it ts true, may still be said with effect regarding deer- 
atalking—a branch of the art venatory which few have the opportunity to study, 
und of these few a sinall fraction only can attain to a high degree. Grouse are 
to be found on every hill, black game in almost every correi; few are the woods, 
jit the present day, unhaunied by the roe ; but the red deer—the stag of ten— 
he of the branches and the tines—is, in most parts of the country save in the 
\great forests, a casual and wandering visitor ; and many a summer's day you 


sight may appear. We have made acquaintance with a very pleasant fellow ‘nay clamber over cairo and craig, inspect every scaur and glen, and sweep the 


of a Bauldy—quite a genius in his way—who has a natural talent for the French, 
horn. To him an old key-bugle would be an inestimable treasure, and we doubt) 
not that with a few instructions he would become such a proficient as to sere | 


nrde the suburb day and night. Nor would our conscience reproach us for hav- 
ing made one human creature supremely happy even at the cost of the emigra- 
tion of afew dozen others. But fortunately we have no need to recur to any 
such experiment. ‘To-morrow we shall enact the part of Macgregor with our 
foot upon our native heather ; and for one evening, wherever the locality, we 
could not find a more apt or pleasant companion than Mr. Charles St. John. 
whose sporting journals are at last published in the Home and Colonial Libra- 


We make this preliminary statement the more readily, because for divers) 


reasons we had hardly expected to find the work so truly excellent of its kind ; 
and had there been any shortcomings, assuredly we should have been foul 
of St. John. In the first place, we entertained, and do still entertain, the 
opinion that very few English sportsmen are capable of writing a work which 
shall treat not only of the Wild Sports, but of the Natural History of the High 

lands. ‘They belong to the migratory class, and seldom exchange the comforts, 
of their clubs for the inconveniences of northern rustication, at least before the 
month of June. Now and then, indeed, you may meet with some of them,} 
whose passion for angling amounts to a mania, by the side of the Tweed or the! 
Shin, long before the mavishas hatched her young. But these are usually 
elderly grey-coated men. whose whole faculties are bent upon hackles—the 
patriarchs of a farnobler school than that of Walton—magnificent throwers of 
the fly—salmonicides of the first water—yet in our humble estimation not very 
conversant with any other subject under heaven. Their sporting error—rather 
let us call it misfortune—is that they do not generalise. By the middle of Sep- 
tember their occupation for the year is over. Shortly afterwards they assem- 
ble, like swallows about to leave our shores, on the banks of the Tweed, which 
river is permitted by the mercy of the British Parliament to remain open for a 
short time longer. There they angle on, kill their penultimate fish ; and final- 
ly, at the approach of winter, retreat to warmer quarters, and recapitulate the 
campaigns of the summer over port of the most generous vintage. These are 
clearly not the men to indite the Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
North. 

The other section of English sportsmen come later and depart a little ear- 
lier. They are the renters of moors, crack sportsmen in every sense of the 
word, who resort to Ross-shire as regularly as they emigrate to Melton. Now, as 
to their slaughtering powers, we entertain not the shadow of adoubt. Steady 
shots and deadly are they from their youth ac yale eager it may be, upon! 

| 


ance) 


t in a still will hardly make the book go down. 
to look to other things beyond the sight of a gun- 


Even the adventures of a ni 
We want an eye accusto’ 


horizon around with your teliscope, without discovering the waving of an antler, 
jor the impression of atransitory foot print. But this subject is soon exhausted. 
|Scrope has done ample justice to it, and left but a small field untrodden to any 
literary suecessor. The Penny Magazine if we mistake not, disposed several 
\years ago of otter hunting, and the chase of the fox as practised in rocky regions, 
and finally, Colquhoun—he of the Moor and the Loch—with more practical 
|knowledge and acute observation than any of his predecessors. reduced High- 
land sporting to a science, and became the Encyclopedist of the fera natura of 
ithe hills. With these authorities already before us, it was not unnatural that we 
should have entertained doubts as to the capabilities of any new writer, not na- 
| tive nor to the custom born. 
| Neither did the puff preliminary which heralded the appearance of this vol- 
\ume, prepossess us strongly¥in its favor What mattered it to the se asible reader 
whether or no “ the attention of the public has already been calle 4 to this jour- 
jnal by the Quarterly Review of December, 18451” The book* gas not publish- 
ed, had not an existence until seven or eight months after th at article—a rea- 
sonably indifferent one, by the way—was planned ; and yet v se are asked to take 
ithat sort of pre-Adamite notice as a verdict in itsfavor! "gow, we object alto- 
igether to this species of side winded commendation, this revrewing, or noticing, 
jor extracting from manuscripts before publication, more , especially in the pages 
of a great and influential Review. It is always inyudie stows, because it looks like 
the work of a coterie. In the present case it was ° ..yly unwise, because this 
volume really required no adventitious aid whate yer, and certainly no artifice, 
‘to recommend it to the public favor. ° : 
Whilst, however, we consider it our duty * 
|posed that we are detracting from the meri 
jarticle of the Quarterly. On the contrar 
'a high idea of the graphic power of the 
‘trast to the general prolixity of the pa 
jto underrate the efforts of the critic, 


| 


say thus much, let it n 
of the extracts contain 
J, they imptessed us at the 
writer, and presented an agreeable con- 
per. Itis even possible that we are inclined 


on account of his having forestalled 
printing the Muckle Har” ;Benw oye alled us by 
certainly enshrined within ‘the por which we should otherwise have 


le ga.—At all events it is now f ll 
tir w SS i 
ond = e should address ourselves more seriously to the contents of the 
| Mr. St. John, we are Gelighted to observe 
either class which we ‘nave above attempted 
whose exploits will be selected to swell the 
pages of the provincial newspapers ; for he 
uralist, amd, as he tells us himself, after a t 
which he has succeded in domesticat) 
jcarnivorou:s, and therefore. animals o 
\destroy other creatures, 


ot be sup- 
ed in that 
time with 


‘shot sportsman belonging 

to describe. He is not the = 
lists of slaughtered game in the 
has the eye and the heart of a nat- 
pleasant description of the wild ani- 
ng—* though naturally all men are 
and inclined by nature to hunt and 
are in this our natural instinct to’a 
u -eing these different animals enjoyi 

fe rving their different habits, than I have in hunt. 


and destroying them.” 


Possible fer us 
e three or four 


deposite them 


to subdue. But gi 


gun. 
fresh run fish at intervals of half 


— 
j 
h 
| 
4 
ry 
praiseworthy in the extreme. Show them the birds, and they will bring them, 
to bag—give them a fair chance at a red-deer, and the odds are that next min-| 
ute he shall be rolling in blood upon the heather. But this, let it be observed,| : } 
is, after all, a mere matter of tooling. To be a good shot is one branch of the| — : uere were many more sportsmen of th 
finished sportsman’s accomplishment, and it enters not at all into the conforma-|/stamp! For ourselves we confess to an organ of rhe tiv 1en of the same 7 
tion of the naturalist. We would not give a brace of widgeons for the best) minimum degree. We never pass a pool and hear the not of the 
description ever written of a week’s sport in the Highlands, or indeed anywhere ‘mon, without a bitter imprecation upon our evil destiny if pds hee of the sal- 
else, provided it contained nothing more then an account of the killed and ‘orgotten our rod ; and a covey arisine ‘round us, when ian ey to have , 
wounded, some facetious anecdotes regarding the lives of the gillies, and a) suicide _ But this feeling, as Mr. St. John very oe iat cones 6 plea for 
narrative of the manner in which the author encountered and overcame a hart. /natural instinct—part of our original Adam which it t utterly i esses it, Is mere " 
our—let us play, land, and 
i 
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on the bank, in all the glory of their glittering scales, and it is a hundred to one) lonly two hours’ walk you may either be in the midst of Leather and grouse, or 
if we shall be tempted to try another cast, although the cruives are open, the |jn the sandy deserts beyond the bay, where one wonders how even the rabbits 
water in rarest trim, and several hours must elapse ere the advent of the pres so find their living. 

leekie. In like manner, we prefer a moor where the game is sparse and wild. to) ©] hope that my readers will be indulgent enough to make allowances for the 
one in which the birds are rising at every tweuty yards ; nor care we ever 0 unfinished style of these sketches, and the copious use of the first per- 
slaughter more than may suffice for our own wants and those of our unimediate | son singular, which I have found it impossible to avoid whilst deserib- 
friends. And why should we! ‘There is something not only despicable, but jing the adventures which I have met with in this wild country, either when 
in @@r opinion, absolutely brutal, in the accounts which we sometimes read of ltoiling up the rocky heights of our most lofty mountains, or cruising ina boat 
wholesale massacres, committed on the moor in sheer wanton lust for blood.' along the shores, where rocks and caves give a chance of finding sea-fowl and ot- 


Fancy a great hulking Saxon, attended by some half dozen gamekeepers, with, 
a larger retinue of gillies, sallying forth at early morn upon ground where the’ 


use are lying as thick and tame as chickens ina poultry yard—loosing four or | 


five dogs at a time, each of which has found his bird or his covey before he was, 
freed two minutes from the couples—marching up in succession to each station- 
ary quadruped—kicking up the unfortunate pouts, scarce half grown, from the, 
heather before his feet— banging right and left into the middle of them, and— 
for the butchers shoot well—bringing down one and sometimes two at each dis- 
charge. The red whiskered keeper behind him, who narrowly escaped trans-| 
portation, a few years ago, for a bloody and ferocious assault, hands him another 
gun ready loaded ; and so on he goes, hour after hour, depopulating God's crea-, 
tures, of every species, without mercy, until his shoulder is blue with the recoil, 
and his brow black as Cain’s, with the stain of the powder left, as he wipes away! 
the sweat with his stiff and discolored hand. At evening the pyramid is counted , 
and lo, there are two hundred brace ! 

Is this sporting or is it murder? Not the first certainly, unless the term can 
be appropriately applied to the hideous work of the shainbles. Indeed, between 


knocking down stots and grouse in this wholesale manner, we can see very lit-, 
dle distinecion . except thar in the one case, there ts tivie vf the 


cles, artd in the other a clearer atmosphere to nerve the operator to his task. 
Murder is a strong term, so we shall not venture to apply it ; but cruelty is a 
word which we may use without compunction ; and from that charge, at least, 
it is impossible for the glutton of the moors to go free. 

Great humanity and utter absence of wantonness in the prosecution ofhis sport, 
is a most pleasing characteristic of Mr. St. John. He well understands the 
meaning of Wordsworth's noble maxim— 


«« Never to blend our pleasure or our pride ; 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ;” | 


and can act upon it without cant, without cruelty, and, above all, without hy-| 
pocrisy And truly, when we consider where he has been located for the last, 
few years, in a district which offers a greater variety of game to the sportsman 
than any other in Great Britain, his moderation becomes matter of legitimate! 
praise. Here is his own description of the locality wherein he has pitched his, 
tent :-— | 
«T have lived for several years in the northern counties of Scotland, and du-| 
ring the last four or five in the province of Moray, a part of the country pecu-! 
liarly adapted for collecting facts in Natural History, and for becoming intimate 
with the habits of many of our British wild birds and quadrupeds. 
been in the habit of keeping an irregular kind of journal, and of making notes 
of any incidents which have fallen under my observation connected with the! 
zoology of the country, I have now endeavoured, by dint of cutting and pruning 
those rough sketches, to put them into a shape calculated to amuse, and per-| 
haps, in some slight degree, to instruct some of my fellow-lovers of Nature. 
From my earliest childhood I have been more addicted to the investigation of 
the habits and manners of every kind of living animal than to any more useful) 
avocation, and have, in consequence, made myself tolerably well acquain:ed| 
with the do:nestic economy of most of our British fere nature, from the field- 
mouse and wheatear, which I stalked and trapped in the plains and downs of, 
Wiltshire during my boyhood, to the red-deerand eagle, whose territory I have 
invaded in latter years on the mountains of Scotland. My present abode in 
Morayshire is surrounded by as great a variety of beautiful scenery as can be 
found in any district in Britain; and no part of,the country can produce a} 
greater variety of objects of interest either to the*naturalist or to the lover of 
the picturesque. The rapid and glorious Findhorn, the very perfection of a| 
Highland river, here passes through one of the most fertile plains in Scotland,| 
or indeed in the world ; and though a few miles higher up it rages through the) 
wildest and most rugged rocks, and through the romantic and shaded glens of 
the forests of Darnaway and Altyre, the stream, as if exhausted, empties itself 
peaceably and quietly into the Bay of Findhorn—a salt-water loch of some four, 
or five miles in length, entirely shut out by different points of land from the! 
storms which are so frequent in the Moray Frith, of which it forms a kind of 
creek. At low-water this bay becomes an extent of wet sand, with the river 
Findhorn and one or two sinaller streams winding through it, till they meet in, 
the deeper part of the basin near the town of Findhorn, where there is always’ 
a considerable depth of water, and a harbour for shipping. 
“From its sheltered situation and the quantity of food left on the sands at! 
low-water, the Bay of Findhorn is always a great resort of wild-fow! of all kinds, 
from the swan to the teal, and also of innumerable waders of every species ;| 
while occasionally a seal ventures into the mouth of the river in pursuit of 
salmon. ‘The Day is separated from the main water of the Frith by that most) 
extraordinary and peculiar range of country called the Sandhills of Moray—a| 
long, low range of hills formed of the purest sand, with scarcely any herbage 
excepting here and there patches of bent or broom. which are inhabited by 
hares, rabbits, and foxes. At the extreme point of this range is a farm a forty) 
or fifty acres of arable land, where the tenant endeavours to grow a scanty crop 
of grain and turnips, in spite of the rabbits and the drifting sands. From the 
inland side of the bay stretch the fertile plains of Moray, extending from the 
Findhorn to near Elgin in a continuous flat of the richest soil, and comprising’ 
districts of the very best partridge-shooting that can be found in Scotland. while 
the streams and swamps that intersect it afford a constant supply of wild-fowl. 
As we advance inland we are sheltered by the wide-extending woods of Altyre, 
abounding with rose and game ; and beyond these woods again is a yery exten. 
sive range of a most excellent grouse-shooting country, reaching for many miles 
over a succession of moderately-sized hills which reach as far as the Spey. 
“ On the west of the Findhorn isa country beautifully dotted with woods, 
prebey of oak and birch, and intersected by a dark, winding burn, full of 
ne trout, and the constant haunt of the country and the sea-coast is a continu- 
ation of the Sandhills, interspersed with lakes, swamps, and tracts of fir-wood 
and heather. On the whole, I do not know so varied or interesting a district in 
Great Britain, or one so well adapted to the amusement and instruction of 
a naturalist or sportsman. In the space of amorning’s walk you may be 
either in the most fertile or the most barren spot in the country. In my own 


garden every kind of wall-fruit ripens to perfection, and yet at the distance of t 


Having | 


ters ; at one time wandering over the desert sand-hilis of Moray, where on windy 
days, the light particles of drifting sand, driven like snow along the surface of the 
ground, are perpetually changing the outline and appearance of the district ; at 
another, among the swamps, in pursuit of wild-ducks, or attacking fish in the 
rivers, or the grouse on the heather. 

« For a naturalist, whether he be a scientific dissector and preserver of birds, 


or simply a lover and observer of the habits and customs of the different fera 


nature, large and small, this district is a very desirable location, as there are 
very few birds or quadrupeds to be found in any part of Great Britain who do 
not visit us during the course of the year, or, at any rate, are to be met with 
in a few hours’ drive’ The bays and rivers attract all the migratory water- 
fowl, while the hills, woods, and corn-land, afford shelter and food to all the na- 
tive wild birds and beasts. ‘The vicinity, too, of the coast to the wild western 
countries of Europe is the cause of our being often visited by birds which are 


||strictly natives, nor regular visitors, but are driven by continued east winds from 


the fastnesses of the Swedish and Norwegian forests and mountains. 
“To the collector of stuffed birds this country affords a greater variety of 
jspecimens than any other district in the kingdom ; whilst the excellence of the 


lolimate aud variety of cconcry make itinferivt LO as a residence for the 


unoccupied person or the sportsman. 

“ re thus described that part of the globe which at present is my rest- 
iing-place, I may as well add a few lines to enable my reader to become acquain® 
jed with myself, and that part of my belongings which will come into question 
jin my descriptions of sporting, &c. To begin with myself, | am one of the 
unproductive class of the genus homo, who, having passed a few years amidst 
the active turmoil of cities, and in places where people do most delight to con- 
gregate. have at last settled down to live a busy kind of idle life. Communing 
much with the wild birds and beasts of our country, a hardy constitution and 
imuch leisure have enabled me to visit them in their own haunts, and to follow 
my sporting propensities without fear of the penalties which are apt to follow a 
jcareless exposure of one’s self to cold and heat, at all hours of night and day. 
Though by habit and repute a being strongly endowed with the organ of de- 
structiveness, I take delight in collecting round me all living animals. and watch- 
ing their habits and instincts ; my abode is, in short, a miniature menagerie. 


||My dogs learn to respect the persons of domesticated wild animals of all kinds, 


and my pointers live in amity with tame partridges and pheasants ; my retriev- 
ers lounge about amidst my wild fowl, and my terriers and beagles strike up 
friendship with the animals of different kinds, whose capture they have assist- 
ied in, and with whose relatives they are ready to wage war to thedeath. A 
common and well-kept truce exist with one and all. My boys, who are of the 
most birdnesting age (eight and nine years old), instead of disturbing the num- 
berless birds who breed in the garden and shrubberies, in full confidence of 
protection and immunity from all danger of gun or snare, strike up an acquaint- 
ance with every family of chaffinches or blackbirds who breed in the place, visit- 
ing every nest, and watching over the eggs and young with a most parental 
care.” 

Why, this is the very Eden of a sportsman! Flesh, fowl, and fish of every 
description in abundance, and such endless variety, that no month of the year 
can pass over without affording its quota of fair and legitimate recreation. But 
to amanof Mr. St. John’s accomplishment and observant habits, the mere prey 
is a matter of far less moment than the insight which such a locality affords, 
into the habits and instincts of the creatures which either permanently inhabit 
or casually visit ourshores. His journal is far more than a sportsman’s book. 
It contains shrewd and minute observations on the whole of our northern fauna 
—the results of many a lonely but happy day spent in the woods, the glens, the 
sand-tracts, by river and sea. His range is wider than that which has been 
taken either by White of Selborne, or by Waterton ; and we are certain that 
he will hold it to be no mean compliment when we say : that in our unbiassed 
opinion, he is not surpassed by either of them in fidelity, and in point of pic- 
turesqueness of description, is even the superior of both. The truth is, that 
Mr. St. John would have made a first-rate trapper. We should not have the 
slightest objections to lose ourselves in his company for several weeks in the 
prairies of North America ; being satisfied that we should return with a better 
cargo of beaverskins and peltry than ever fell to the lot of two adventurers in 
the service of the Company of Hudson’s Bay.—[{ To be continued.} 


A SKETCH. 

Sunlight upon the hills—the shades of eve 
Lay deep amid the valleys, but the day 
That like a rosy cherub sought repose 
Amid the azure curtains of the west, 
Still to ’mid heaven turned its prayerful eyes; 
And on the edge of every floating cloud, 
And on the curve of every mountain’s brow, 
And on the crest of every waving tree, 
‘Traced on the upper ether, by its smile, 
Duskily golden. 

There, upon his couch, 
Alone, a stranger in an unknown land, 
And with the death-ice gathering at his heart, 
And with the death damps heavy on his brow, 
The artist from his open lattice watched 
‘The light that fled less swiftly than his life. 


Deep, warm, the red blaze grew, and with it came 
The hectic to the worn cheek, and the li 

Was filled with feverish crimson, and the flame 
Grew strangely fervid, in the dark eye, lit 

With all the passionate beauty of the south ; 
And the wild child of Italy half-rose, 

And leaned his weak head on his burning hand, 
And pushed aside the woodvine’s crimson spray 
From the rude window, and looked forth once more 
As Genius with strong hand had prisoned Death. 
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Even as the blush of the spent da w bright 
So did the fire of life flame up to con —" 
The incense that was heaped for heaven alone 
On his son]’s altar. 


Thro’ the distant vales, 
In her ripe loveliness the Suminer came 
Rose-crowned and garlanded. As ’mid the Gods 
Erst stood immortal Hebe, so she brings, 
‘The warnt-eyed queen, her nectar to the earth. 
And in the ruby chalice of the rose, 
And in the gracile jessamine’s amber cup, 
And where the lily bares her virgin heart 
To the gay west wind, and amid the grass 
That thro’ the sere leaves of the dead year springs 
Like a green hope grown strong and beautiful 
Above a withering sorrow—’mid the trees 
The zephyr stirreth, and the springing grain, 
The green wheat, and the swelling corn that waves 
Its silken tassels to the breezes, there, 
Pours she, bright Summer, her nectarean store. 


But ’mid the artist’s mountain home, young Spring 
Still smiled and twined her delicate wreaths, nor yet, 
Beneath her sister's rosy mantle, hid 
Her innocent beauty. 
There the snow-drop hung 
In fragile loveliness, and April tears 
Upon the lilac’s purple clusters lay, 
Aud viviet, aud pale anomeonec, 
And all those perishing children of the woods 
That Spring, like Iris, bending from the clouds 


Paints with her rainbow, gemmed the gladdening earth. 


And he who lay upon his death-couch, gazed, 
Long upon earth and heaven, till his soul, 

Like a full chalice that may not contain 

The wrath that swelling glows within its depths, 
Oer’flowed with beauty unto painfulness. 

And once the tremulous fingers moved as tho’ 
To grasp again the pencil, and the eye 

Turned flashing to the outspread canvass where 
Still glowed the unfinished work ; then with a smile 
As if in mockery, he turned again 

To watch his last-day’s parting from the earth. 


And in yet wilder pomp it gleamed, and still 

The artist raised his weak head and gazed on. 

But as the crimson of the ruffled cloud 

Grew to a golden purple, and the glow 

a the mountain’s crest waxed dusk and brown, 
e scarlet faded from his cheek and lip, 

And the wild fire dimmed within his eye, 

*Till faint and sad of heart he sank again, 

And murmured thus as death stole on apace. 


“It pales, the red light pales! 
Sweet Mary mother, call me to thy breast 
While its soft glory lingers on the west ! 
Even now my spirit fails— 
Help, ere my fever loosen reason’s chain 
And death's dark agony bring worse than pain. 
“ How the night damps arise ! 
How the mist upward curls from fen and flood, 
And the roused breeze comes hoarsely thro’ the wood— 
Not thus beneath thy skies, 
Sun-cradled Italy ! those shadows come 
O’er day's glad loveliness—alas ! my home! 


‘Oh! to return once more ! 
To gaze, oh! Rome, upon thine ivied walls, 
To wake the echoes in thy marble halls, 

To wander as of yore, 
Where the dim waters of the Tiber glide 
Amid the desolate ruins of thy pride. 

«Oh! even now, stern fame ! 
To wrest the priceless gift flung at thy shrine, 
The warm, pure, human love—Ione mine ! 

My blood is touched with flame, 
And the red fever wastes me in its glow— 
Would thy white hand were on my temples now ! 


“Lost! lost! forever lost! 
And the hoarse wave, the white and angry foam, 
Chide me from thee and thine, my far off home. 
Woe for ambition’s cost ! 
Woe for my madness !—hush! oh murmuring heart! 
Hast thou not been all, all to me, mine art! 


“Js the day gone at last? 
Is it the night that gathers round me now! . 
Is it the dew that clusters on my brow ! 
Away! the light speeds fast— 
But night shall mingle not with mine, her breath, 
Help! while I stem thine icy wave, oh, death !” 


The light streamed broadly down and left a stain 
. Of crimson on the brow, and lip, and cheek, 
And crept amid the unshorn curls that swept, 
Glossy, and black, arid motionless, as carved 
From polished jet, the pillow and the hand 
Tossed by the sunken temples ; and the breeze 
Came rustling thro’ the vines as if for him 
Who had so loved it’s music. But the clay 
Unseen forgot its glory, and the breeze 
Rose like the echo of the forest wind, 
Unheeded by the passionless ear of death. 
Pennsytvania, Oct., 1846. 
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| Miscellaneous Articles. 
| PAINTING ON GLASS. 

September. 

‘| A paragraph now and then makes the round of the newspapers to the effect 
| that such a one, in Belgium or elsewhere, has discovered some ancient receipt, 
| containing the whole secret of «the Jong-lost art” of painting on Glass. Now 
ithe fact is, that this secret has been in print (and, I believe, easily accessible) 
for years :—the only singularity is that, though the receipts are given at full 
length, artists have failed to recognize what was under their very eyes. These 
jseem to have persisted in prosecuting their researches in a wrong direction,— 
‘misled, probably, by the term Painting on Glass: which has occasioned them 
ito suppose that the splendid red of the ancient windows (the only colour which 
they could not imitate) was produced by the old artists by methods analogous 
to painting in enamel. ‘The fact is, however, that the old artists had nothing 
whatever to do with producing this colour: it was provided for them, ready 
made, at the glass-house,—in panes, sometimes solid, but generally superfieial- 
ly coated, or flashed, as it is called. When, towards the end of the last centu- 
ry, artists began to revive the art of glass-painting, they found little difficulty, 
save in this one colour,—the splendid red,—which gives such brilliancy to the 
old windows. Here lay the secret which they were unable to recover: nor 
were the glassmakers able to assist thern—the art having become extinet — 
them also. [Modern artists, I may observe, have discovered a substitute red, 
which seems to have been unknown to the ancients,—viz., the red from silver ; 
which, though sometimes fine, can seldom bear comparison with the old red.] 
Within the last thirty years, however, the glassmakers have tried the old prin- 
ted receipts ; and have met with such success, that I suppose nothing but a suf- 


ficient demand is wanted to insure the production of red glass in every way 
to the tome. Tes ly wale mow, beth at hame and ahroad The 


,!whole secret of the “ lest art” consists in this :—that, though the deutozide of 
copper, when melted with glass, gives a green or sky blue colour, the protozde 
gives the red in question ; which.bv reflected light is dingy, but by transmitted 
light beautifully splendid. The difficulty is, that it requires much skill and prac- 
tice on the part of the workman to prevent the copper, while the glass is im fu- 
sion, from taking up the additional dose of oxygen. and thus passing from red to 
green. There is another part of the secret, which is not a little curious :—that 
glass, though containing the proper oxide of copper when first taken out of the 
pot, often shows only a dirty greenish hue ; yet nothing more is needed for throw- 
Ing out the fine red tint than to expose the blown glass for a few minutes to a 
dull red heat. 

I will mention a few books where the methods may be found. There is the 
«Art de la Verrerie’ of Neri, Merret and Kunckel, &c —Paris, 1752 The 
Paris Academy, about the same time, published Leviel's ‘ Art de la Peinture 
sur Verre ;* but it is remarkable that, at that period, Leviel was ignorant of any 
transparent red whatever,—which he much laments,—and was quite mistaken 
as tothe ancient method. Muratori gives some very ancient receipts for 
‘ Tinetio vitri prasini,’—which I think he attributes to the age of Charlemagne. 
One has some difficulty in recognizing copper under the name of * heramen.” 
\Baptista Porta writes as follows, about two hundred years ago,—showing that 
ithe method was then in some measure lost :—“ Peritiores recentiores vitrarii 
‘in eolorando smalto rosei clari coloris (vulgus rosachiero vocat), non parum in- 
‘sudant—videntes majores nostros—quod illud satis artificiose et pulcherrime 
iconfinxerint ; nos et que ipsi fecimus et ab amicis habuimus recensebimus. 
‘Quod potuimus prestitimus aliis ansam prebendo meliora conficiendi. Hic erit 
‘modus rosaclerum conficiendi.” He then goes on to give his own method,— 
see the edition in the British Museum, p. 257, cap. ix. 

It may be worth mentioning, that French scientific men were so ignorant of 
ithe real method, that they obtained, during the Revolution, g large quantity of 
ithe red glass froin the churches, for the purpose of analysis, at Paris, in the ex- 
\pectation of finding gold. Of course, they found only copper and some iron. 
| “Mr. Cooper analyzed some pieces of ancient red glass, and found copper, 
iron, and silver :—hence he concluded silver to be essential. This, however, is 
not the case ; and the silver which he found was either accidental,—or, more 
probably, he had got among his pieces some of the modern, as well as the an- 
cient, red glass.”’—Annals of Philosophy, Feb. 1824. 


THE IMPERIAL BARGES IN TURKEY. 
The sultan’s state kayiks are distinguished from all other by their length, 
colour, number of rowers, and by their sterns being shaded by a gold-fri 
|crimson canopy, surmounted by crescents, and supported by gilded poles. The 
privilege of a dais, or canopy, is reserved for the monarch. In former times, 
\the grand vizir was also allowed a similar distinction, and was rowed by twenty- 
two men ; but the custom fell with the abolition of the viziriat by Sultan Ma 
moud, and was not revived upon the restoration of that office by the present 
padishah, Sultan Abdul Medyid. Count Andreossy, in his excellent work upon 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus, states that Barou d'Argental, twenty-first 
French ambassador to the sublime porte, made an attempt, at the commence- 
emg of the eighteenth century, to infringe this ruie, by establishing a canopy 
over the after-part of his state boat. This caused a serious misunderstand 
and interruption of diplomatic relations, between his embassy and the porte ; 
until, at length, M. d’Argental (Ferriol) committed so many vagaries, that he 
was put under restraint, as non composmentis, by the members of his own le- 
gation, and, ere long, was recalled. Ambassadors, therefore, as well as 
more humble individuals, must content themselves with an umbrella, or 
yelpaza. The length of the great imperial kayiks is about seventy-eight 
feet. They are rowed by twenty-four men, two abreast. They are pain- 
ted white within and without, with rich gilt mouldings, under which runs a 
broad external green border, ornamented with gilded arabesques. The oars are 
painted white, with gold scrolls ; the stern is adorned with massive gilt car- 
vings ; and the long projecting prow with a richly gilded ornament, represen- 
ting a palm branch curling upwards. Behind this flutters a gilded falcon, the 
emblem of the house of Osman The carvings and ornaments of these boats 
are elaborately finished, and exquisitely light and graceful. These embellish- 
ments, combined with the loose white dresses, blue tasselled red eaps, and 
muscular forms of the boatmen, as they rise from their seats. vigorously plunge 
their oars into the dark blue waters, and propel the kayiks with race-horse 8 
give to these splendid vessels an air of majesty and brilliancy, not less charac. 
teristic than original and imposing. The old imperial galley, such as it was left 
when last employed by Sultan Selim III. is still to be seen at the last men- 
tioned place. It is fancifully ornamented with inlaid wood, mother-o'-pearl, 
and coloured stones, and is fitted for forty-eight oars, eaca pulled by two men. 
In order to excite the ardour of rowers in former days, it was customary for thé 
enitan to reward those who broke their oars by dint of exertion with a handful — 
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into three equal compartments. Below the frieze, these compartments are 
formed by masses of pilasters arranged against the wall; and above it are two 
caryatides in each compartment, which support the beams. Below the frieze, 
the compartments between the pilastres are covered by the splendid-looking 
red marble of Adnet, and in the centre of each is a female statue of white mar- 
ble by the well known Berlin artist, Rauch. The middle one on each side of 
the room is standing ; the one on each side of her, sitting. They are all wing- 
ed, and represent some northern celestials, I believe—names unknown. a 4 
front of each group of pilasters is a very elegant whité marble candelabrum ; 
and between these a massive Roman-looking arm-chair, of the same material. 
Fronting the entrance are six Jonic columns of red marble, with white capitals ; 
and above these is a balcony, from each side of which issues a sort of gallery, 
which runs along the two sides of the building over the frieze. 

But, standing below, you are not conscious of the existence of this gallery, 
nor is the balcony supported by the columns at the bottom of the room any de- 
sight ; but, on the contrary, by lessening the effect of the great length, it im- 
proves the proportions of the hall. ‘The frieze, which is divided into eight com- 
partments, three on each side, and one at either end, contains a series of my- 
thological compositions by Wagner, who is said to have been engaged for ten 
years uponthe work. They are modelled in deep relief in the beautiful white 
marble of Carrara, and are greatly admired, I believe, for the poetic richness of 
the composition.—Mrs. Trollope’s Travels and Travellers. 


PERJURY IN TURKEY. 
The following instance will exemplify the facility with which false testimony 
can be procured. Jt occurred at the commencement of 1842. During the pre- 
ceding year, a dispute had arisen between two brothers-in-law, island Greeks, 


ative t ll inheritance b thed to twa cictore, their wives. The af- 
javing been eiore the Hellenic from which the husbands 


had contrived to procure protections, the question was decided in favour of the 
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ofmoney. This gave rise to a cunning device, which caused a stronger pul’ 
upon the imperial gold than upon the golden horn. In order to gain reward 
with little labour, some of the rogues contrived to crack or saw their oars, and 
to fill up the fissure with wax and varnish, so that little effort was required to 
snap them asunder. ‘This being discovered, the largess was withheld, and the 
bastinado substituted.— Domestic Manners of the Turks. 


LE VERRIEK'’S PLANET. 
Collingwood, Oct. 1. 

In my address to the British Association assembled at Southampton, on the 
occasion of my resigning the chair to Sir R. Murchison, | stated, among the re 
markable astronomical events of the last twelvemonth, that it had added a new 
planet to our list,—adding, “ it has done more,—it has given us the probable 

rospect of the discovery of another. We see it as Columbus saw America 
wt the shores of Spain. Its movements have been felt, trembling along the 
far-reaching line of our analysis, with a certainty hardly inferior to that of ocu- 
lar demonstration.”"—These expressions are not reported in any of the papers 
which profess to give an account of the proceedings, but I appeal to all present 
whether they were not used. 

Give me leave to state my reasons for this confidence ; and, in so doing, to 
call attention to some facts which deserve to be put on record in the history of 
this noble discovery. On the 12th of July, 1842, the late illustrious astrono- 
mer, Bessel, honoured me with a visit at my present residence. On the eve- 
ning of that day, conversing on the great work of the planetary reductions un- 
dertaken by the Astronomer-Royal—then in progress, and since published, [The 
expense of this magnificent work was defrayed by Government grants, obtained 
at the instance of the British Association, in 1833.]—M. Bessel remarked that 


the motions of Iranne. ae he had eatisfied himeelf hy careful examination o 
the recorded observations, could not be accounted for by the perturbations of) 


the known planets ; and that the deviations far exceeded any possible limits of 


error of observation. In reply to the question, Whether the deviations in ques- 
tion might not be due to the action of an unknown planet !—he stated that he 
considered it highly probable that such was the case,—being systematic, and 
such as might be produced by an exterior planet. J then inquired whether he 
had attempted, from the indications afforded by these perturbations, to discover 


elder of the two women. This decision so much irritated the husband of the 
younger, that he no sooner quitted the chancellor's office than he drew forth his 
knife, and plunged it repeatedly into the back of his brother-in-law The out- 
cries of the wounded man having attracted attention, several Perote Greeks, 
armed with sticks, hastened to his assistance. After a desperate resistance, 
during which he severely wounded three or four men, but was himself mortally 


the position of the unknown body,—in order that “a hue and cry” might be 
raised for it. From his reply, the words of which I do not call to mind, [ col- 
lected that he had not then gone into that inquiry ; but proposed to do so, hav- 
ing now completed certain works which had occupied too much of his time. 
And, accordingly, in a letter which I received from him after his return to Ko- 
nigsberg, nal November 14, 1842, he says,—‘‘ In reference to our conversation 
at Collingwood, I announce to you (melde ich Ihnen) that Uranus is not forgot-! 
ten.” Doubtless, therefore, among his papers will be found some researches on 
the subject. 

The remarkable calculations of M. Le Verrier—which have pointed out, as 
now appears, nearly the true situation of the new planet, by resolving the in- 
verse problem of the perturbations—if uncorroborated by repetition of the nu- 
merical calculations by another hand, or by independent investigation from an 
other quarter, would hardly justify so strong an assurance as that conveyed by! 
my expressions above alluded to. But it was known to me, at that time, (I will 
take the liberty to cite the Astronomer-Royal as my authority) that a similar, 
investigation had been independently entered into, and a conclusion as to the! 
situation of the new planet very nearly coincident with M. Le Verrier’s arrived, 
at (in entire ignorance of his conclusions.) by a young Cambridge mathemati- 
cian, Mr. Adams; who will, I hope, pardon this mention of his name (the mat- 
ter being one of great historical moment,)—and who will, doubtless, in his own 
good time and manner, place his calculations before the public. 

J. F. W. Herscue. 
THE BAVARIAN VALHALLA. 

When the highest terrace was reached at last, and we suddenly found our- 
selves standing before double.columned portico of the majestic Doric temple,’ 
reared by a king in memory of the intellectual greatness of the vast nation of, 
which his own kingdom makes part, I believe we both felt pretty strongly that 
we had not climbed for nothing. For myself, I fairly confess that something, |among Per«tes or raya Greeks can be purchased almost 2s cheap as cucumbers. 
very like awe mingled with my admiration. ‘The building itself, in its grand'| Witnesses, not present, swore therefore, to facts totally opposed to the asseve- 
and severe simplicity, its pure and brilliant whiteness, and all the graceful ma-|/rations of the accusers, and upon this the court came to a final decision The 
jesty of its fine proportions, produced a thrill which is not very easy to de-| innocent man was acquitted, and the accusers were sent for three years to the 
scribe, but which is very delightful both to feel and toremember, and not the less | Bagnio, as convicted perjurers. Domestic Manners of the Turks.. ’ 

TRAGIC CAREER OF AN ESCAPED CONVICT. 


so because there are so few occasions on which it is possible to feel it. We! 
paused for a minute or two under this beautifal portico, and looked out upon’ 

Many of the escaped convicts became pirates and banditti, whilst others en- 
deavored to deserve well of society by industriously gaining their living in their 


the scene it dominates. The edifice, and the spot chosen for it, are marvellous-| 
own way. Arnong the most notorious of the former was one Michael Howe of 


ly well suited to each other. And then we turned to enter the majestic doors, 

which a silent official stood ready to open for us. The whole scene, and every’ 
Tasmania. He at first joined a party of bushrangers, which spread terror and 
desolation through the country. His indomitable courage and fertility of re- 


part of it, is wonderfully well calculated to turn the heads ofall who are subject! 
sources soon gained him a pre-eminence among his companions. But he does 


to visitations from that ‘ folle de la maison,” which, in sober English, we call 
fancy, and I could at that moment have found leisure to propound the usually : pe 
difficult inquiry— not seem to have been possessed of the true satanic ambition. He did not think 
it * better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” Though ruthless himself, the 
society of other villains was distasteful to him, and he separated from his 
companions to pursue his career alone. Twice, disgusted with his own mode 
of existence, he surrendered on condition that his life should be spared ; but the 
lawless impulse was too strong within him tobe quieted, and he eventually re- 
turned for good to the bush. Every settler heard with terror that Michael Howe 
was again abroad, and their fears were but too often realised. This singular be- 
ing had formed a connexion with a native girl of some personal attractions. She 
accompanied him in all his expeditions, and seemed to return the attachment 
she had inspired. What were the exact feelings with which he regarded her 
and not its vastness, which makes the first impression. ‘The walls are covered |are not known, but that there was considerable depth in his love may be inferred 
with the richly tinted marbles of the Untersberg, Bayreuth, and Adnet, which, |/from the manner in which they parted One morning they were sitting in their 
as abackground to the white marble of the busts, produces a beautiful effect ||hut, concealed in the depths of a wood, when the ever vigilant Michael heard a 
The floor also is of beautiful and highly polished marbles in Mosaic. The} |significant crackling of the fallen branches, and instantly knew that his life or 
ceiling is of polished and gilded plates of bronze, dividing compartments paint-||liberty was threatened. A body of colonists, indeed, which had long been on 
ed light blue, and studded with golden stars. The roof, as well as the beams) /his track, had surrounded his habitation. Conscious of his vast strength, his 
and rafters, are all of metal ; the first of copper, the last of iron ; and the light||agility, his knowledge of every path, he felt confident of being able to escape ; 
and graceful style in which this vast extent is sustained, is admirable. The trans-|/but what would become of his partner! Should she be suffered to fall into the 
verse rafters, required of necessity for its sapport, descend from the ceiling in||hands of the colonists! The desperate casuist soon decided the question, and 
the form of three majestic pediments, which, instead of being a desight, are||he shot her, not ‘+ because he imagined she might occasion delay,” as Captain 
eminently beautiful, and converted into appropriate and very eloquent adjuncts||Stokes, repeating the expression used in Tasmania, remarks, but as others, with 
to the whole design. They are filled by graceful and highly imaginative groups,||more probability believe, because he could not brook the idea of her falling into 
in deep relief, representing the deities and heroes of the heathen mythology. The}|rough and unkind hands. Leaving her weltering in her blood (she did not die, 
ures are of metal, partly gilt and partly coloured, but not gaudily—something||by-the-by, but was taken to Hobarton), Michael Howe escaped, and continued 
between white and flesh-colour—and have at once a delicate and rich effect that||for some time to lead his usual and predatory life. At one period he formed the 
is very pleasing. At the height of about two-thirds of the entire walls a|/plan of penetrating into ome unknown fastnesses, whithef the foot of man would 
frieze runs round the whole building, and the length on each side is divided)|never follow him, and of establishing humself there as a solitary colonist. For 


injured, the aggressor was overpowered. and carried to the central police sta- 
tion of Tophana. There, before long, he died of the contusions received in 
the struggle, whereas his intended victim eventually recovered. Upon this, the 
family of the deceased, all tributaries (rayas,) petitioned the grand vizir, saying, 
firstly, that their defunt relative had been defrauded through false swearing, 
and then wantonly murdered by his brother-in-law; secondly, demand- 
ing the price of blood, 10,000 drachins of silver, or the application of 
the talion law, Upon receiving this petition, the vizir referred the case to the 
court of the cazi-asker (grand judge, literally, judge of army) of Roomelia. The 
documents laid before the Hellenic Chancery having been reproduced and investi- 
gated the decision relative to the property was confirmed. But the criminal in- 
vestigation produced different results. Five witnesses having sworn that the 
deceased was not the aggressor, that he had wounded his relative in self-de- 
fence, and had been murdered by the latter, as stated in the petition, the survi- 
vor was condemned to pay the blood price, or in default, to suffer death. Up- 
on hearing this sentence, the wife of the condemned man hastened to Pera, and 
succeeded in procuring the intervention of divers influential persons. The lat- 
ter lost no time in proceeding to the porte, where they exposed the true state of 
things to the grand visir, Izet Mohammed Pacha, who, notwithstanding his re- 
putation for severity, was an impartial and incorruptible minister. By his or- 
ders, suspension of execution took place, and a revision of the case was insti- 
tuted before the supreme council of justice. Here the cause underwent patient 
investigation, and the verdict relative to property was again confirmed ; but as 
the witnesses continued firm in their assertions, and were not guilty of prevari- 
cation, the court seemed indisposed to reverse the previous sentence of mulct, 
or death. Seeing this, the prisoner’s friends had nothing left but to procure oth- 
er witnesses to outswear those ofthe accusers. This was easily managed. Oaths 


«“ Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head, 
How begot, how nourished !” 

: think I could have answered, without difficulty, «* At Valhalla ; a royal head) 

being the father, a royal heart the mother, and poetry the nurse.” As the lofty’ 

door noiselessly gave way before the hand that touched it, ] almost felt as if I) 

were going to stand in the presence of the departed spirits in whose honour, 

this antidote to a tomb was erected ; and in good truth I believe that I trembled.| 

The length of the interior is a hundred and sixty-eight feet, its breadth forty- 

eight feet, and its height fifty-three. This is a vast room ; but itis its brilliance,, 
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|print of a human naked foot, and beside it the distinct mark of the pointed heel 


endeavored to persnade himself that he could pass the remainder of his life in|\of the Affyhan boot! I hope my reader will give me credit for truth: I can 
peace, en in the cultivation of his garden. Buthis conscience would not! assure him that it was some time before I could believe my own eyes, though 
allow him to remain quiet. The murders he had committed rose up constantly | [ considered that the result of our explorations would explain in part the sight, 
before his imagination. Fearful shapes haunted his fancy. Night and day he| which appeared to me so extraordinary. I was still absorbed in refiections of 
was tortured by the recollection of what he had done, ‘This is no imaginary, no very gay colour, when one of the attendants warned me that if I staid all day 
picture, drawn from the prevalent ideas of what criminals must suffer. The amongst the «dead people,” there would not be sufficient oil to feed the tor- 
man himself had striven to escape from the terrors of his own mind by analysing] ches, and we should be unable to visit the ice caves. I ws immediately 
and studying them. He had kept a sort of journal of his dreams, in which, part-| roused, and proceeded onwards with the party through several low arches and 
ly by a few words pregnant with meaning, partly by means of strange and un-| smaller caves ; suddenly a strange glare spread itself about me, and after a few 
couth sketches, he recorded every morning what he had mentally suffered by) more steps a magnificent spectacle presented itself. In the centre of a large 
night. The man’s mind seems to have been of great capacity ; his imagination cave stood an enormous mass of clear ice, smooth and polished as a mirror, and 
was rich and vivid. Every evening as soor: as he had laid his guilty head on) in the form of a gigantic bee-hive, with its dome shaped top just touching the 
the stone that served for his pillow, the most frightful images rushed across his| long icles which depended from the jagged surface of the rock. A small aper- 
brain. The faces of those he had killed, their gory hair, their deeply stained |ture led to the interior of this wonderful congelation, the walls of which were 
garments, every material adjunct of murder; the horror too, of the day of judg-| nearly two feet thick ; the floor, sides, and roof were smooth and slippery, and 


this purpose he procured the seeds of a variety of flowers and vegetables, and 


ment, filled his imagination, and the awful pains of the damned seemed revealed 
to him in this tremendous apocalypse. One single trait will evince the rude 
sublimity of his mind. All this dreadful journal was written in his own blood— 
as if any other liquid would have been polluted by recording the diabolical 
thoughts that haunted him! There is no evidence that the religious sentiment 
ever came to his aid ; but we would fain hope that all this agony was not suffer- 
ed in vain. He was killed by three men who had planned his capture, after se- 
ven years’ residence in the bush — For eign Quarterly Review. 


STRANGE ANECDOTE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


A more familiar instance of somnambulisin is that of a deceased Hampshire’ 
baronet. This gentleman was nearly ariven to distraction by the mct that ev- 


our figures were reflected from floor to ceiling, and from side to side in endless 
repetition. ‘The inside of this chilly abode was divided into several compart- 
ments of every fantastic shape ; in some the glittering icicles hung like cur- 
tains from the roof; in ot!ers the vault was smooth as glass. Beautifully 
brilliant were the prismatic colours reflected from the varied surface of the 
‘ice, when the torches flashed suddenly upon them as we passed from cave to 
cave. Around, above, beneath, everything was of solid ice, and being unable 
to stand on account of its slippery nature, we slid or rather glided mysterious- 
‘ly along the glassy surface of this hall of spells. Inone of the largest com- 
partments the icicles had reached the floor, and gave the idea of pillars sup- 
porting the roof. Altogethem to me the sight was as novel as it was magnifi- 
cent, and I only regret that my powers of description are inadequate to do jus- 


[tive to what I caw. —Deratem's Mcop Tour hiotan. 


ery night he went to bed in a shirt, and every morning awoke naked, without), 
the smallest trace of the missing garment being discovered. Hundreds of shirts), 
disappeared in this manner ; and as there was no fire in his room, it was im-), 
possible to account for the mystery. ‘The servants believed their master to be) 
mad ; and even he began to fancy himself to be bewitched. In this conjunc-' 
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ture, he implored an intimate friend to sleep in the same room with him, and as- 1 HE AN GLO AMERIC AN. 


certain by what manner of mysterious midmght visitant his garment was so. 
strangely removed. ‘I'he friend accordingly took his station in the haunted, 


chamber ; and lo, as the clock struck one, the unfortunate baronet, who had pre-| 


viously given audible intimation of being fast asleep, rose from his bed, re-kin- 


i 
dled with a match the candle that had been extinguished, deliberately opened); 


the door and quitted the room. His astonished friend followed ; saw him open 
in succession a variety of doors, and pass along several passages, traverse an 


open court, and eventually reach the stable yard, where he divested himself of) 


his shirt, and disposed of it in an old dung heap, into whichhe thrust it by means’ 
ofa pitchfork. Having finished this »xtraordinary operation, without taking the! 
sinallest heed of his friend who stood looking on, and plainly saw that he was 
walking in his sleep, he returned to the house, carefully re-closed the doors, re- 
extinguished the Ight,jand returned to bed, where the following morning he 
awoke, as usual, stripped of his shirt! The astonished eye-witness of this ex- 
traordinary scene, instead of apprising the sleep walker of what had occurred,| 


insisted that the following night a companion should sit up with him; choosing, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1846. 


The Britannia, at the time we go to press, (Friday noon) has not arrived. 
‘She has been out seventeen days to-day, and we will probably hear from her to- 
\day or to-morrow. 


FAILURE OF THE POTATO CROP. 
It is not generally known, that the extensive cultivation of Potatoes in Ire- 
land, has been considered by political economists as her greatest curse ; hence 
it was long since declared by the celebrated Dr. Maculloch, that « it is of the 
‘utmost importance to the well being of every people, and to their protection 
in years of scarcity, that they should not subsist principally on the potatoes.” 


to have additionalftestimony to the truth of the statement he was about to ake ;| From what is at present taking place around us, we are induced to believe, 
aad the same singular events were renewed, without the slightest change or) that a public writer best performs the part of a patriot and philanthropist, who 


deviation. The two witnesses accordingly divulged all they had seen to the 
baronet ; who, though at first incredulous, became, of course, convinced, when 
on proceeding to the stable yard, several dozen of shirts were discovered ; though 
it was surmised that as many more had been previously removed by one of t 


helpers, who probably looked upon the hoard as stolen goods concealed by some, 


thief.— Poyntz’s World of Wonders. 


SINGULAR CAVES IN TOORKISTAN. 

We proceeded down the sloping shaft, occasionally bruising ourselves against 
its jagged sides, until our leader suddenly came to a dead halt. I was next to 
him, and coming up as close as | could,I found that one step further would have 
precipita:ed the adventurous guide into an abyss, the bottom and sides of which 
were undistinguishable. After gazing for a moment into this apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle to our further progress, I could jnst perceive a narrowledge 
about sixteen feet below me, that the eye could trace for a few yards only, be- 
yond which it was lost in the deep gloom surrounding us. Our conductor had 
already made up his mind what to do; he proceeded to unwind his long nar- 
row turban, composed of cotton cloth, and called to his comrades to do the, 
same ; by joining these together they formed akind of rope, by means of which 
we gradually lowered each other, till at last a party, ten in number, were safely! 
landed on the ledge. We left a couple of men to haul us up on our return, 
and proceeded on our way, groping along the brink of the yawning chasm. 
Every now and then the loose stones, set in motion by our feet, would slip into 
this bottomless pit, and we could hear them bounding down from ledge to ledge, 
smashing themselves into a thousand fragments. tll the echoes, so often re- 
peated, were like the independent file-firing of a battalion of infantry. Some- 
times the narrow path would be covered for a distance of many feet with a 
smooth coat of ice, and then it was indeed dangerous. After moving on m 
this way for some minutes, the road gradually widened, tiil we found ourselves 
on the damp and dripping flooring of a chamber of unknown dimensions ; the 
torch-light was not strong pry to enable us to conceive the size of this sub- 
terraneous hal]. Hundreds of human skeletons were strewed around ; as far 
as the eye could penetrate, these mournful relics presented themselves: they 
were very perfect, and had evidently not been disturbed since death ; some had 
more the appearance of the shrivelled-up remains which we find in the mosque 
on the road to the Grand St. Bernard, and lay about us in all the varied posi- 
tions induced by their miserable fate. Here it seemed that a group had, while 
sufficient strength yet remained, huddled themselves together, as if to keep up 
the vital warmth of which death so slowly and yet so surely was depriving 
them. AA little farther on was a figure in a sitting postare, with two infants still 
clasped in its bony arms; and then again the eye would fall upon some solitary 


figure with outstretched limbs, as if courting that death which on the instant! | 


responded to the call. Involuntarily my thoughts recurred to Dante’s beauti- 
ful description of the Comte Ugolino’s children, and their piteous end in the 
Torre della Fame,—but here, a sickening sense of the dreadful reality of the 
horrors, which it was evident, from these mute memorials of man’s cruelty to 


his fellows, had been endured, quite oppressed me, and I wished I had never), 


visited the spot, 
I felt myself so much harrowed by this sad scene, that I endeavoured to dis- 


‘strives to reduce their extensive and too prevailing use among mankind. We 
ihave been led to form this conclusion, not only from what had been previously 
advanced on this subject, but also having recently visited extensive tracts of 
"country, in which the crop of potatoes was destroyed during the preceding and 
past summer, owing to the mysterious disease with which they were and still 
lare affected ; and where the inhabitants formerly mainly depended upon them 
for subsistence. 

When the potato blight last year destroyed the hopes and expectations of the 
farmers, the most fearful forebodings pervaded their minds ; and having but a 
limited quantity of wheat for consumption, extreme privation, bordering on fa- 
‘mine, stared them in the face. But notwithstanding the almost universal de- 
letruction of this principal article of food, it was found on the returning sum- 
lmer, that very little more flour had been consumed during the previous winter, 
jthan was usual when potatoes were abundant, and thatthe servant had to 
igo to the mill no oftener than before ; and the result was, that in a number of 
instances, where the utmost attention had been bestowed upon the subject, the 
farmers have this year cultivated turnips, carrots and roota baga for their stock, 
which had comprised the only class of sufferers ; and have raised wheat and 
maize for the support of themselves and families. Hence, no where has the 
ailure of this root during the past summer, been viewed with the same anxiety 
as before, and no serious apprehensions consequently are entertained. 


But it unfortunately happens, that a similar visitation in Ireland is not so light 
a matter ; because it forms the chief or only food of the bulk of the people. 
And as the price of labour is regulated by the kind of food that is used by a 
\people, when a scarcity of this 10ot takes place in that country, it becomes con- 
sequently dear ; they have not the means of purchasing it; and must either 
perish through want, or be relieved by the cold hand of public charity ; thus 
subduing and subverting all innate independence of mind and personal self-re- 
spect. While, however, this inconvenience and suffering are experienced with 
reference to the potato, which, from the causes to which we allude, is often six 
times as dear in a scarce, as it is in a plentiful year ; that of wheat is rarely 
doubled. A chief cause of this is, that when there is a super-abundance of that 
grain, it can be husbanded, and secured for consumption during the following 
year, while it is impossible, owing to the perishable nature of the potato to make 


‘any such provident provision ; and hence a reduction in price during one sea- 
‘son, and its increase in another. 
| The British government seem to be directing considerable attention to the 


subject, and are introducing Indian meal for general use ; but this is only miti- 
gating—not eradicating the evil. The people of Ireland should eat a better 


escription of food, fresh meat should be found frequently on the table of the 


tract my attention ; but what was my astonishment when my eye fell upon the 


as well as the rich ; the consequence would be, that the price of laboux 
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must augment with the increased comfort and improved condition of the masses ; 
and thus, if grain should become scarce and dear, they might fall back upon an 


inferior article of food, or substitute for part of that to which they would have 
then been accustomed, an increased proportion of what they obtain from the}! St. Andrews possesses great advantages as a shipping port ; it is at the head 
grocer. of a fine Bay, in which all the ships of the British navy could conveniently 
Having called the attention of our readers to the subject, we trust they will|/ride ; it is at the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, and can therefore be approached 
with greater safety, and it is quite contiguous to the American ports of East- 


bestow upon it more than a passing remark ; and that the wealthy, and all 
others occupying influential stations in society, will reduce the quantity of po-)/port and Calais, which would largely participate in the advantages which a 
tatoes that is usually consumed in their families. Let them be used as other||Railroad communication would afford. Then again, the village of Houlton 


esculents are—as a mere sauce, and not as the principal part of a meal ; and//which is an American port, where there are extensive mill establishments, and 
eur word for it, the quantity hitherto laid in, at this season of the year, may be}/persons reside who are deeply engaged in the lumbering trade, is only twelve 
reduced three-fourths, without any sensible increase of other articles of daily|/miles distant from Woodstock, with which it is connected by the Meduxnikeag 
consumption. In this way the poorer class will be benefitted, and the contriv-/|river, and also by an excellent road. We understand that a proposition has been 
ances of scheming and unprincipled speculators will be defeated ; as the price|/made to connect this place with St. Stephens—a short distance from St. An- 
of flour in the market must necessarily bear a corresponding ratio with that of}|drews—by means of a Canal; but when it is considered that, for about six 
potatoes, in a community to which the remarks that are applicable to the peo-//months in the year, such a channel must be locked up with ice, in addition to 
ple of Ireland, in thisrespect will not apply. the other disadvantages under which it labours when compared with a Railroad, 

And if it were necessary to urge any consideration of a selfish nature, it)|it were, we presume, unnecessary to spend time in pointing out to the people of 
would be found in the circumstance, that the potato is at present in a diseased) |that village, in what direction their interest lies ; by whom we should suppose 
and urwholesome state ; and the frequent occurrence of erysipelas in places} alarge proportion of the stock would be taken up. It is equally important to 
that we have recently heard from, has been attributed by the medical men in at-|/the inhabitants of Woodstock that the proposed Railroad should be opened ; 
tendance, to the poisonous nature of a root. about which the utility of which has|/who at present have to import their West India produce and British manufac- 


such an erroneous impression, been universally pervading the public mind. | }tures. and ta axport their Inmher, hy the oirenitous route uf the St. John to the 
SSS scaboard,-~a distance of one hundred and fifty miles ; by which the latter is 


RAILROADS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. jmuch injured and deteriorated in value, whereas it might be sent by Railroad te 
‘We. sum happy-to pavecive: thet these: atiiities for travelling, ani means " St. Andrews at the moderate rate of a dollar per ton, and shipped from thence 
opening up remote and fertile tracts of country, which otherwise must remain). all of the your,—ss the ravigation of thet Bay 
for along period in an uncultivated state, are about being introduced into the to be obstructed by ice dering Pa 
Lower Provinces, where, strange to say, public are am unknown. 
of the. Ray gor disclaim all idea of rivalry as respects the contemplated route from Halifax to 
of that corps, have been employed by the British Government in exploring a ; thet. theling would bo by 
line for rail communication between Halifax and Quebec, and also between the the phen he by Ob. 
former port and Annapolis on the Bay of Fundy ; the one embracing a distance plated ondestaking ; 
of 650 miles, and the other only 120. ‘The gentlemen employed on the first of saitheen dtiieane thee ie city, which would render unnecessary a more expensive 
these routes, have not yet completed their survey, and are at oe employed and extended line, while the nearest point at which the Halifax Railroad would 
in ascertaining where the boundary line between New Brunswick and Canada pass St. John, would be in the vicinity of the Bend of Petticodiack, which is a 
should be established, which has been unsettled by the Ashburton Treaty. The 
route to Annapolis, however, has been found favourable for the undertaking, and . St 
as it is that some of the minor routes will be first undertaken, we shall higher und which is by 
confine the remarks we are about making, chiefly to that which it is contemplated] and 
to open, between St. Andrews and Woodstock in New Brunswick—a distance by the people of civil 
ef about 70 miles, to be extended subsequently to Quebec, a farther distance o 
about 160 miles, on to the Grand Falls, on the River St. John; where it would||" © ~ 
intersect the main branch between Quebec and Halifax,—should it go into opera- that at present 
tien. i are uncultivated, because of their distance from market, and are consequently 
4 : ‘ , comparatively worthless, would rise in price to their proper value; and the 
ten since, A. wee. i. contemp dation to open read from St. A» wilderness itself ‘* would blossom as the rose.” And, what must be still more 
Quebec: and the sum of was by the delightful to every philanthropic and contemplative mind,—not only would indi- 
Government for the purpose of exploration. Surveyors were sent out, and a vidual happiness and prosperity be in this way increased, but those distinctions 
ough! would be banished and those barriers broken down that only serve to estrange 
which the line was intended to pass, was generally of an excellent soil, and man from his fellow man, and to separate those who in the bonds of fri endship 
containing abundance of pine timber and other valuable wood ; that the facilities should be united ; cordiality and esteem would take the place of jealousy and 
for railway purposes were numerous, and that in no part of the route did the|!.yspicion, and mutual advantage would be productive of public as well as pri- 
rise exceed 40 feet per mile.” But the plan was abandoned, owing to a repre- vate contentment and tranquillity. 
sentation which was made by the American government, stating that the line 
passed through what was then termed the disputed territory; and which has PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE 
since been surrendered to the United States. Hence the proposed route, if the’ 
confined to the British territory, must necessarily diverge to the right, until it Ais 
: ‘ .,..|{three ideas some of which I intended to say in my last, but had not room, and 
strikes Woodstock—to be subsequently extended directly to Quebec, or until it some which have gathered strength since then, by being Gret drawn to my:at- 
meets the p line Halifax anf. that |jtention, and enlarged upon since. In the first place I wish there were any way 
Without discussing the ulterior object Propo sed by the St. Andrew’s Associa- of putting a restraint upon the over-kindness and over-attention of the waiters 
tion—“ transporting the Mails via Annapolis between these places, in 48 hours}|.+ the hotels ; the excess of it is very painful to a timid man, very annoying to 
in summer and 60 in winter, previned the. qpvecnmenh wid ti adequate com-|}, nervous man ; for in self-quiet defence the stranger at a hotel table is obliged 
pensation,”—our purpose is to bring before our readers the minor proposal, that to eat and drink his meal quietly, looking most stolidly at—nothing at all—and 
of establishing a Railroad communication between Woodstock and St. Andrews ; industriously tucking up everything that is before him; if he look a waiter in 
particularly as it is one in which we consider the citizens of the northern POT-| |the face the latter sedulously places around the stranger the bread, the butter, 
tion of the State of Maine to be directly and immediately interested ; as at pre- the beef-steak, the—everything he can pile about the traveller he can see, and 
sent a large proportion of the supplies for their lumbering parties, as well 4S||hen asks him if he can get anything for him. If the poor unfortunate traveller 
. thelt West Inulie produce, hae to be. transported by 8 aweingapechan Sen happen to look round at the size, shape, or accommodation of the eating-saloon, 
gor, or by the St. John ; 70,000 barrels of pork alone, having been conveyed up|, how the table is set ont, half a dozen of these waiters are at once about him, 
that river during the last year, at a cost of upwards of four dollars per barrel,|) if, whilst the soup plate or any other plate is before him, he happen to take 
which might have been sent by Railroad from St, Andrews at one-third of the up the carte which may be near him, the waiter imagines he has done with the 
= helping before him, and is moving off with the remainder unless his hand is ar- 
The estimated cost of this Railroad does not exceed £1000 per mile, which| |rested throvgh the jealous watchfulness of the sufferer who makes the attend- 
it is intended to construct of wood. This description of road, although no!||,nt Jeave the prize he is about to bear away. This is a great annoyance to all 
much known in this country, is attracting general notice and commanding much|/)y+ the mere man of the world who can scold, and do the common-place, and 
attention in England, where Acts of Parliament incorporating five Companies |! who cares for nothing except his own wants and orders. Another thing is the 
have been already passed ; and this description of railway may be seen every//ynpleasant custom of having young children at a public hotel, who are scamper- 
day in operation on Wimbledon Common, near London, which commands uni- ing through the halls and the passages, laughing, crying, quarreling, screaming, 
versal approval, as they enable the cars to surmount a much steeper ascent making every sort of noise which, poor things, is natural to them, but which 
than they can do on the iron rails ; and to turn a much shorter curve, Owing to}/are very troublesome to the traveller who may uselessly ask the question as Sir 
guide and safety wheels which are attached to these vehicles. John Falstaff asked “Shall [ not take mine ease at my inn!” No, there is no 
Upwards of £25,000, one third—or at least one fourth—of the required sum,}|ease nor any peace in an Inn which has families of young boarders within it ; 
has been already subscribed at St. Andrews ; in consequence of which the sub-||and I wish parents to reflect a little in bringing young persons up in such habits 
scribers have met at that place, and in conformity with the Act of the Assem-|/of life, as they acquire in the boarding and customs of a hotel. It seems to 
bly, which grants a liberal sum annually for the first ten years after the work}|me but the avoiding the trouble, the expense of housekeeping, and the extra- 


shall have been completed, a meeting of the stockholders has been appointed, 
when directors will be chosen, and means adopted to obtain the sum necessary 
for the completion of the undertaking. 
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‘expenditure of a few dollars to-day at the expense of the morals and the habits! Greenwich, which with the exception of the factories established there, is pretty 


one is induced to buy whether we really want the article or not ; and indeed the) Mr. Updike and his bustling and attentive sisters. 
same may be said to characterize the stores inthe city. And the hotels, al-|| For the information of those of our readers in the Colonies, who have all theix 
though they are chiefly palaces, and although there is plenty to eat and drink. |public duties remunerated on a most extensive scale, it may be as well here tu 
and abundance of waiting upon, for the most part, are abominable nuisances, as |state, that the body referred to, assemble annually, changing their place of 
well as in other places, from the little care there is taken to prevent the annoy meeting every year, and then pass such laws as may be required for the well 
ances of their noise and clamour. But, indeed, mothers in this country spoil! lordering of the State ; all of which is accomplished in a week—at the expira 
their children, and the category is correct that “the children are masters of| tion of which the members return to their happy homes, the Governor receiving 
their mothers, the mothers of the fathers,” and ergo, the children are the mas- '$500 a year, the Lieut.-Governor $200, and the members of the Senate and 
ters of this great Republic. House of Representatives one dollar and a half per diem, exclusive of travel - 
é ling expenses ; whereas, in the colonies they receive four dollars, besides a 
THE TRAVELLER'S TOUR.—No. 4. mast exorbitant allowance for travelling expenses ; ‘rather more,” as we once 
Having devoted three papers to a description of certain portions of those |) ear d one of them observe, “than they could make at home.” 
British Provinces which we have recently visited, and indulged in a short di- | When we sat down to pen this number, it was our intention to have given 
gression, descriptive of their French inhabitants, we shall devote this paper to/| something of statistics, but are fearful that in dealing with any thing so dry just 
something nearer home. 


'\now, we should ouly be “ sleepless ourselves, to give our readers sleep ;” and 
A person visiting the northern parts of the United States, cannot but be struck, ‘as something of the discursive order will probably be more pleasing to the fair 
with the evidently rapid accumulation of populous communities, and the recent! | portion of them, with whom, we are happy to state, the Anglo American 18 & 
origin, which their appearance indicates ; they do not seem to be,—nor are they! deserved favourite, we shall conclude with a slight glimpse at Boston; Mount 
in reality, the gradual production of centuries, which time has cemented ; but! | Auburn, — its enchanting Cemetery: its well ordered Insane Asylum; and 
indieate the sudden uprearing of towns and cities ;—the result of one contin-| Trinity Church in Summer Street, with its tornado of vocal music, falling hke 
gency, and which another may demolish or overthrow. We shall allude totwo \.n avalanche of sound upon the astonished stranger, who for the first tune en- 
or three places as exemplifying what we mean; leaving it to our readers to,'g ,anters it ; and who probably has visited that sanctuary of the Most High, for 
form their own conclusions upon a subject, about which much difference of|\ihe purpose of humble prayer and devout and unobtrusive praise. 
opinion exists —the protective systems: merely stating a proposition, which we} But first. a few words with reference to the streets of that regularly laid out 
presume will not be denied,—that the only permanent and enduring prosperity||city. The wandering of the children of Isreel during forty years after they 
of a country, must result from its gradual growth and healthful expansion ; e% |quitted Egypt, before they entered the promised land, has been attributed to a 
cept, as is the case in the more distant portion of the Union, whither large num-’) niraculous intervention of the Deity, which caused them to travel during that 
bers of people resort in search of a home; and before whose approach, the} /time within certain prescribed limits ; and really the same effect, originating m 
trees of the forest and its uncivilized inhabitants disappear and recede. ‘what cause it may, would be produced by the streets of Boston ; and we can 
On our return from the Provinces we called at Manchester, Lowell, Provi-) e isily imagine, how a stranger imight spend a similar portion of his existence 
dence, ‘T'aunton, Fali River, and East Greenwyjch. These places owe their ori-| there, and yet not be able to comprehend his « whereabouts,” if he should quit 
gin or increase to the introduction of factories of various kinds, in which men) the two principal thoroughfares, and attempt to make “a short cut” to the 
of capital were induced to invest their superabundant wealth ; the consequeuce! place of his destination; the mere deviation into a street three or four yards 
is, that large numbers of persons have been assembled around each nucleus as) \from either of which, would involve him in a labyrinth that must insure the loss 
it were ; houses have sprung up, which in many instances are densely inhabit-|jof his dinner, if he had not an hour or two at his disposal 
ed; farmers in the vicinity have found a market for their produce ; and Sing Calling things by wrong names, tends not a little to perplex a stranger seek- 
where there were corresponding excitement and activity. In Lowell for in-|}ing bis way in Boston. We had occasion to call at a house in Chestnut Street, 
stance, which at present contains nearly 30,000 inhabitants, there were in 1820 |which is a short distance from « ‘The Commons,” and although by poring over 
but two hundred ; and at Manchester, about 33 miles beyond it, and which is a map of the city, we had found that by taking Court street on the opposite 
but eight years old, there are at present some eight or ton thousand souls, of| ede, we should readily reach Allen street, yet being pressed for time, we en- 
which probably four-fifths are females, who obtain their means of livelihood by||deavoured to take adirect route; and attempted to get there by a shorter 


employment at the Mills. ‘The eflect of these establislunents—and perhaps it 
is chiefly local,—is most observable at the places already enumerated ; and pare) 
ticularly so, owing to the contrast in the present and past condition of Provi- 
dence, when compared with that of East Greenwich. At the period of the, 
revolution, when a united people burst the thraldom which would restrain their, 
energies, and a nation was born, the latter of these places was the capital, and, 
Providence its inferior ; while at present, the one contains probably not more! 
than a thousand or fifteen hundred inhabitants, and until the establishment of! 
one or two factories was a mere deserted village ; and the other having grown) 
into importance, numbers about 28,000; with a Bank—which speaks volumes) 
as to the description of capital that has been invested,—for every thousand or 
twelve hundred persons, including men, women, and children. 

Four or five months since, when we visited the places alluded to, there was. 
the hum of industry and activity of business ; now all is prostrate; and as, 
some will contend, not because there is a reduction in the demand for the arti-. 
cles manufactured there, but because they may be brought a distance of up-| 
wards of three thousand miles, subject to the imposition of a moderate duty 
‘The dread of this rather than the reality, may have had its effect ; but other! 
causes have been instrumental in producing the present depression. Owing to) 
an improvement in machinery, by which blocking by the hand has been super-| 
ceded, numbers of persons engaged in that branch of business, have been in! 
this way thrown out of employment, many of whom have returned with their! 
families to England, where, so far as we can learn, as regards pecuniary con-| 
sideration, a man who can earn a sovereign and a half or two sovereigns a week, 
is better oi than he would be in the United States. In some instances the long! 
continuance of dry weather, had put a stop to the working of machinery, which 
reduced the demand for hands ; and in other cases, those capitalists, who, as 
Sir Robert Peel expresses it, desire protection from mere sellish motives, have| 
unnecessarily withdrawn their aid, thus encreasing the causes of stagnation ; 
and to crown all, the Banks, which like the Moon, shine only on moonlight) 
nights, have curtailed their discounts,—probably from prudential motives. ‘Thus, 
from various causes, are establishments requiring extraneous support, suddenly, 
compelled to limit or suspend operations ; and entire comununities are in this’ 
way transferred from the enjoyment of abundance—and it may be affluence, to 
comparative poverty at present, and uncertainty and despondence, as to the fu- 
ture. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that in Providence it was not so 


dull for many years as it has been during the Jast three months; and that East 


' 


course. Accordingly, turning the first corner to the left we headed in the right 
direction ; and having proceeded as far as was prudent without advice, enquired 
lth. way. ‘Just go to the end of this sirect,” said a passer by, “then enter 
yon arch, which will take you to Allen street.” Now there was no “ arch” 
that we could see; and not being aware that among the “notions” of the 
good people of Boston, they consider a square an “ arch,” when we arrived at 
the termination of the street alluded to, we were necessarily at fault. But in 
the direction referred to by our informant, if there was no “ arch,” there was a 
long narrow entry, and at the farther end was a young woman handling a sweep- 
ing brush, and which appeared to be anything but a public thoroughfare. Now, 
as the poet says,— 


* In holding oft our course precarious, 
Our fortune still has been to find, 
Men's hearts and dispositions various, 
But gentle woman ever kind ;” 

and should a man find a woman in the road he has taken, if it be a wrong one, 
she most assuredly will set him right; we therefore made for the lady with the 
brush, and found the entry was the veritable “arch” alluded to; and were 
kindly directed to another, by which we would be enabled to reach Allen street. 
But the entry, or “arch” as it is termed, opened into a yard directly opposite 
an open passage, terminating at a right angle in a dead wall, through which 
there was no egress. Returning discomfited, our fair instructor who was onthe 
watch, goodnaturedly pointed to a gateway on the left, and said if we went 
through that * arch,” it would lead into Maclean's street, and when there any 
one would tell us where Allen street was. With this indefinite piece of infor- 
mation, and understanding by this time what was ineant by an “ arch,” we pro- 
ceeded as directed, and again enquired the way to Allen street. ‘Turn down 
that “arch,” said a gentleman whom we accosted, and it will lead you inte 
Allen street, and so it did—passing underneath a three or four story brick house, 
by means of a long passage about two feet wide Having found the residence 
we wanted, we took the road bome through Green and Court street, without 
“ passing through an arch.” 
Fortunately among other * notions,” for which the Boston people are dis- 
tinguished, uniform courtesy and kindness to strangers is every where manifest- 
ed; without this a person would find it impossible to make headway among 
their numerous labyrinths, sinuosities, and intricacies. During our repeated 
visits there, we have had occasion repeatedly to intrude upon the time of per- 
sons whom we occasionally met, or to call at houses or shops to enquire the 
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of the rising generation, and the little care they have of giving annoyance to - : : it was sixty or seventy years since, — : we = ty 
hundreds of temporary inmates who are thus made to suffer through the bad) last week, scarcely any other vitality, than that which was afforded by the pre 
domestic arrangement of others. ‘isence of about a hundred comfortable looking gentlemen, embracing the Gover 
The markets in this city, although not numerous, contains the market which' |nor, Senate, and House of Representatives of Rhode Island, assembled to di 
I think can scarcely be equalled by any in the United States. if in the world |/zest certain weighty affairs connected with the Commonwe alth, and to discuss 
Again, everything is so sweet, and so clean, and so tempting to the eye, that |sundry good dinners, during the week of their pilgrimage ; provided for them by : 
if 
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way, and not only was the desired information most readily afforded. but an in- 
timate acquaintance with the residence of individuals was frequently manifested, 
that was really surprising. Our paper, however, is exhausted, and so we fear 
is the patience of our readers; and having ‘beat about the bush” to a suffi- 
cient extent, we must reserve our farther lucubrations for a subsequent number, 
when we shall endeavour to * dig into’’ Boston itself. 

New York, Nov. 3, 1846. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Leopold De Meyer.—This wonderful artist gave his third grand festival on 
Tuesday last, and, notwithstanding the wretched weather, the Tabernacle was 
crammed to suffocation. We must say, however, that this very large audience 
was exceedingly cold,—nay, unjust towards the astonishing pianist, and we do 
not know exactly how this may be accounted for. We have never been our- 
selves very great admirers of the eccentricities and manners of Leopold de 
Meyer ; but whatever may be our opinions about the man, when the artist ap- 
pears in public, we see nothing but the astounding performer, and give him our 


in “The Dumb Girl of Genoa,” which he played very effectively. The house 
has been well attended. 

Olympic Theatre—On Monday evening two new pieces were put forth at 
this theatre ; one was called the “Two Dukes,” in which Mr. Nickinson as 
a Julio and Miss Clarke as Flenetta played in their usual good style. The 


second was *« The Mysterious Family,” in which Holland plays the part of Daf- 
fodil in capital style, and keeps the audience in a continual roar from beginning 
to end. Both pieces were well received. 


Chatham Theatre.—*'The Man of the Mountain” is creating quite a furore 
jat this theatre, and deservedly so. ‘The piece improves greatly on seeing it two 
jor three times, both in the acting and scenery. Miss Anna Cruise, who is a 
great favorite here, sings the following songs “I’m only thine,” “ In Child 
|hood’s Calm,” (from the Opera of the Crusaders,) and “ While here a father’s 
step I trace,” in a very good and effective manner. Mr. Marshall as Has- 
isan (the Man of the Mountain), plays his part in excellent style. and Mrs. 
iF lynn’s Almea is a very pleasing performance. ‘There are several scenes which 
we omitted in our last, which we think worthy of high commendation, they are 
“The Enchanted wood of Alamon,” “ Royal Pavillion of Bohemond,” and the 


” 


enthusiastic applause. This was far from being the case on Tuesday last, and lap = Vj : 
if we notice it, it is not only because the Paganini of the Piano surpassed him-|) © “70T¢™NC "lew of Jerusalem.” A new farce was produced on Monday even- 


self on that night, but above all because his concert had a charitable object, and fing called + The Sromet'e babe in which Miss Anna Cruise and Mr. Wi- 
his generosity deserved quite another reception. However, in spite of the cold-|/"*"* played their parts in capital style. This is a very clever piece, and 
ness of his countrymen, Leopold de Meyer obliged his audience to encore him those who have the « blues” and wish to get rid of them, we advise to go and 
after his new variations on the Carnival of Venice: he then performed his sweet) The Governor's Wife.” 

notturno in D flat, after which he introduced his Marche d'Isly. We are at a 
loss for words to express our admiration for this celebrated artist, who is on the 
piano what Paganini was on the violin. 

He was very ably assisted by Mrs. Loder, Miss Rachel, and Mr. Ph. Mayer. 
Although superior in her singing, Mrs. Loder was not encored as was Miss Ra- 
chel who seems to become a favorite. She is really improving. but is still often 
very much out of tune. Mr. Ph. Mayer was loudly and deservedly applauded 
and the delightful orchestra of the very talented George Loder performed won- 


Literary Notices. 


History of the Thirty Years’ War.—This is a translation of Schiller's well 
known history of the War of the Reformation, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
It forms No. 19 of « Harper's New Miscellany,” and should be placed in every 
library. 

The Harpers have also sent us No. 11 of their fine edition of the Pictorial 
History of England, and Part 17 of their Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 


Blackwood for October.—L. Scott & Co. have sent us their reprint of this 
sterling Magazine, which is issued promptly and in good style. 


ders. 
Henri Herz.—After the triumphant reception given to this far-known artist on 


his first appearance, there was no doubt that his second concert would be still 
Modern Standard Drama, No. 24.—This number contains the popular Farce 


better attended. It took place on Thursday last, and gave unbounded satisfac- 
tion to his numerous admirers. The celebrated pianist produced the andante | of Lend me five shillings, and a short Memoir of Wm. E. Burton, with a hand- 
‘some mezzotint portrait of him as a frontispiece. 
| 


and the rondo of his fourth concerto, which were received with great applause. 


The rondo, with hand-bell or triangle accompaniments, is particularly effective. 
We have already expressed our faible for the fantasia on Lucia, and were not CLAIRVOYANCE OUTDONE: 


astonished that this admirable piece was repeated by general desire. As to the Yesterday forenoon we were present at a select conrersazione, at the resi- 
idence of Mr. Franklin, surgeon, Long Millgate, which was held for the pur- 


variations on the popular trio of Le pre aux clercs, we think it is a more pleasing’ | .‘eetiai th 
concert piece than the Marche d’Othello ; but we could not say which one Henri pose of testing the accurary of certain statements made respecting a stranger 
This gentleman to whom we refer is 


2 jwho has recently arrived in this town. 
Herz plays the best, in both of them his performance is perfection itself. lakes Pigtheane Dennen ck, of Hungary, who claims the possession of cer. 
Besides these remarkable compositions, H. Herz performed also one of his 


‘tain extraordinary powers of memory and sight, as well as the gift of divination. 
popular duetts with our old friend Rapetti, who seemed to be electrised, and | There were four persons present at the conversazone besides the professor, and 
justly received a good share of the loud applause which followed this piece three of them understood the Hebrew language, which is that in which the 
‘The vocal part was very well supported by Mrs. Loder and Miss Korsinski. 


stranger performs his wonders. The professor, who appears in his native eos- 

‘tume, seems to be about 45 years of age, and has a remarkably quick, penetra- 
Philharmonic Society —We take great pleasure in announcing that this capi- 
tal Society will soon give its first Concert of the Season, on which occasion 


ting eye, to which circumstance some people attribute some of the uncommon 
will be produced, for the first time in this country, a grand symphony by Spohr. 


faculties with which he is endowed. How this may be we know not, and to us 
at present it is immaterial. We will now proceed to detail a few of the per- 
formances of the professor at the conversazione. He was shown a private let- 
ter. which it was impossible he could have seen before, and on merely glancing 
at the first page stated that it contained 34 lines. ~ The lines were carefully 
counted by the gentlemen present, and it was found that the number mentioned 
by the professor was precisely the number which the page contained Another 
letter was shown him, when the same process was gone through, and with the 
same result. A Hebrew volume, not the professor's, but Mr. Franklin’s, was 
then produced. The book was opened by one of the party, and the number of 
the page given to the professor. The book was then opened at another place, 
at an interval probably of 100 leaves from the part first opened. The number 
of the page at the second opening the professor was not informed of. nor could 
ihe see what it was. One of the gentlemen present then put his forefinger upon 
7 ere ' ages a point in one of the pages at the first opening, and the professor stated that he 
scended upon him, still we can always listen to Mr. Collins with pleasure even' should name the word immediateiy under the finger at the corresponding point 
in the same parts as his great predecessor, and that, we take it, is no very faint||in one of the pages at the second opening. In this he completely succeeded, 


praise ; besides which Mr. Collins has an excellent voice and sings all his songs||A Hebrew and English lexicon, belonging to Mr. Franklin, and which Professor 
with much expression and humour. In the higher walks of his calling he lacks |Dannemarck, could not have seen before, was then handed him. The book was 


: d at 230 and 231 by one of the party, i 
the subdued tone of feeling and unsuppressable latent humour which apparent nd Boge’ 
effort frustrates—and at present we would award the palm to him only for « low ‘chosen vy the gentlemen present, one at the top of 230, one at the bottom of 
Comedy.” But perfect ease, confidence, and all those refined touches which : 
took to say what were the words which would be found at these several points. 
perience before an appreciating audience. In Mr. Collin’s case this may all In this he again completely succeeded. He then took the same book, which 
come. Mr. Bass is a great acquisition at this house, his reading is graceful and possibility of the professor's seeing what was the number of the page at the 
opening. ‘The gentleman then thrust his finger in at the opening, and the pro- 
the “Nervous Man,” he was extremely good with this drawback, that he was 
Fisher, who is always “ well up” to his part, | One of the ry - a ie uyon the binding, outside the book, and the pro- 
whatever it may be, as the Saxon Ambassador, with Sir Plenipo, was as quaint fessor stated that he could name two words opposite to the finger in a portion 
and unique as ever. | present could judge, it was impossible the professor could hi.ve seen. The point 
in the book referred to was examined, and it was found that the words there 
in high terms of praise, made her first appearance in America on Monday eee Seapt Sapenmmabacrcende f 
as ne ced. One of the party fixed upon a 
evening last in the character of Margaret Ellmore. She played the part in ex-|/ i+) the number of which the professor was made Baad wrt. although he could 
ed as Julia in “The Hunchback,” Rosalind in «As you like it,” and Pau- iprofessor engaging to name the word immediately opposite to it in the page at 
line in “Claude Melnotte,” with equal success. Mrs. Pope will prove a which the volume was vpened. In this he was entirely successful. A piece of 
: ‘ / 7 arty, and which was unknown to the professor, and the latter mentioned some 
De Bar, who is an excellent actor and a deserved favorite, at this establishment |/of the words that were found under the paper. A penknife was introduced in 
He commenced an engagement on Monday evening, and appeared as Strapardo 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—Mr. Collin’s star has been in the ascendant here during the 
past week, and in spite of the blustering elements of nature and politics, has 
shone upon a great number of that gentleman's admirers. His Sir Patrick 
O'Plenipo in the “ Irish Ambassador,”’ is about his best part. Albeit we have 
the most vivid recollections of the ‘Tyrone in this and most of the others com- 
posing Mr. Collin’s role of characters, and though we do not endorse the opinion), 
some of our contemporaries have expressed, that the mantel of Power has de- 


the same page, and one on the fifth line of page 231, and the professor under- 
a highly finished picture require, are only the result of long and successful ex- 
was partly opened in such a manner by one of the gentlemen that there was no 
correct, his points tell, and in the part we now particularly refer to, Aspen in 
fessor named the two words at the extremity of the organ. This he repeated. 
occasionally out in his text. 
of the book, which was partly opened, but the contents of which, as far as those 
Theatre —Mrs. Coleman Pope, of whom the English papers speak 
‘were those which had been named by the professor. A Hebrew and Latin Con- 
cellent style, and was warmly cheered throughout. She has also appear-| not see the page itself; he then put his finger upon the outside of the book, the 
good card for this theatre. We have also to notice the re-appearance of Mr ||paper was put into a book at the place at which it was opened by one of the 
P 
a similar manner and with the same results. A Dutch edition of the Family 
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merican. 


1846. 
Prayer Book, which we were informed he never could have seen before, was 
next brought forward. The volume was half opened, one of the party thrust 
his hand into the opening, the contents of which could not be seen by the pro- 
fessor, and yet he named words on both pages opposite to the hand. A number 
of experiments of a similar character were gone through, but we have not space 
for further details. The professor says he cannot account for the possession of 
the faculties, the nature of which we have endeavoured to explain, in any other 
way than that he has received them as an extraordinary gift. He exacts great 
reverence and respect from all around him, and considers himself the living 
wonder of the age. He has received the applause of several sovereigns, and 
wears a splendid ring which was presented to him by the late pope. Amongst 
his testimonials and papers appear the names of several distinguished states- 
men and others on the continent. We believe that on Monday evening next 
the professor will display his uncommon powers in the Hebrew school. St. Ma- 
ry's street, when the public will be admitted. We should have mentioned that 
professor insists upon all parties standing in his presence. — Manchester 
‘ourier. 


— 


PuttapeLrHia.—Copies of the Anglo American may be obtained at Colon & 
Adriance’s, Arcade, Chestnut Street. 
DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 


UP The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


||no relief until I commeuced using your excelleat medicine, at wn 


| 
' 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: ' 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Uicers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommeuded by Physicians, and 1s admitted to 
be the mosi powerful and searching preparatioa fiom the root that has ever beew employed in 
lmedical practice. It is lightly concentrated for conv enience and portability, containing vothing 
\bat the expressed essence, aud is the representative of the Sarsapavilla Root, in the sume man 
lner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opiam. It is on established fiet a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of ala.ge quantit of the 
lerude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
‘drink a gallon mixtare, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapeniila 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, aud made to suit the teste of the patient. 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 15, 1846, 
| Messrs. Sands—Geutlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so fieqvently 
\disuppointed in proposed remedies, we cannot ut upon the efforts of cnecessful practa 
‘tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valaable preparstion of Sar- 
saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, aboat which “* Doctors 
disagreed,” and their preseriptions were still more diverse. ltried various remedies but found . 
h time | was wholly con- 
After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
e ase of Sands’s Sa - 
JOHN M. NORRIS, 
y tha: the same are 
I. MERRIMAN. 


} 
| 
| 


| 


fined to my bed. 
enjoy a comfortable degree of heolth, which I attribute entirely to th 
jrills. Please accept my assurance of gratitude aud regard. 1 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I —7 — 

EV. 7. 


| 


true, 


PUD PY (mMPAMsE DILTC --n antivaly Vewetable and made on those pri ciples which)} Farther Testimony.—The following is au extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 
long experience has proved correct. It is now uo speculation, when they are resérted to Oct. 22. 1848 
sickness, for they are kuown to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, aud in all | . . Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 32, en . 

Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain iv my side, oceasioned by a diseased 


dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every family keep these PILLS in 
the house. If faithfully ased when there is oceasion for medicine, it will be very seldom that) 
a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to, 
their bedies to use these Pills. 

DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity, to ameliorate the pangs of disease, is the 

rand object of medical science. ‘ihis is efficiently demonstrated in the healing virtaes of 
SR. BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLS. The cures effected by this medicine would fill 
volumes. 

Views on Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensations. 

* Tits, small at first, grow larger from delay, 
And slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; 
Thas by successive throes, the frame is torn, 
Till health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 

The nerves of the human body—those unecessary and mysterious agents which immediately 
connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to ors their functions disordered by an 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex-| 
panded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- 
though the Head caa, undoubtedly, like other orgaus, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, is 
the great majority of cases, the aneasy sensations there expericuced are symptomatic of disor- 

ered Stomach ; and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that cradities ia the Stomach 
and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or-) 

of the body ; aad whether we survey it in the agonising form of Tic Dolereaux—the alarm- 
ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the. 
heart occastoning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above 
mentioned, and be cured by vail evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so much 
suffering and distress, (ia which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are, 
confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re- 
move all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and im-| 
tranquillity to the nervous system: aud, in fact, by their general purifying power upon the) 
lood, exert a most beneficial influence in all cases of disease. 
PURIFICATION. 
ft is a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that anless the blood is kept free! 
from impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. When the blood becomes 
clogged, thick, and moves through the veins and arteries with a slaggish motion, we may rest 
assured that sickness, with its concomitant train of evils, is about to ensue. The utmost care 
and greatest precaution are therefore necessary, and the system should be closely watched | 
Those who geuerally provide themselves with mild and aperient physic, should give a pre- 
ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap 
pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate s¢ 
effectually—cleausing the system—purifying the blood and removing all undue biliary secre 
tions. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
not always the same. “They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which 
they are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per day without the most 
remote possibility of a mistake occuring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine wil! 
give you full satisfaction. 

When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and) 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the 
purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness 
should do the same. 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. 
ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. 
oftea prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills ave a safe and effectual remedy 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used. 
by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
p eee wh» recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea | 
suie. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274) 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 6 Market Street, Brooklya. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 
for a superior and warranted article Anl 18-tf. | 


BEAR’S OIL. 


They will ensure them from severe sick 
The Brandreth’s Pills are 
Females will fad 
ln costiveuess, so 


||1s so immediately certain to remove th 


}lor necessity. 


jliver, for the last twenty years , suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
liakimg your Sersaparilla | have been greatly reliewed, so much so that | have been eble to at 
jtend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded all 


llother medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, whieu | eon recommend in truth and sin- 


leerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with auy species of serofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its ase in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the use 
jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 
|W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
la few bottles. —Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA., 
| For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its soperior value and efficacy, see pamph 
jlets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
} Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
N York. 
| d also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 5 
Is. F. Urquhart, Toroato ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughvat the 
‘United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $6. 

tig The public are respectfully requested to remember that it 1s Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
lbeen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


jwhich the hurman frame is subject ; therefore ask fur Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


ew 
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SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 
BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

Silas pte ANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the eye-lids, 
ge a so severe as to deprive them of sll the exjoyments of life, and render ex- 
-#itay~> istence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short time 

~ Se" be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated ROMAN EYE BALSAM. There is no article 

pain and inflammation from the aediiin and restore 
the sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured without an operation, will 
yield quickly to the specifie effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been re- 
jstored to sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to 
give them relief. In small jars, price 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers 
Street, New York, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the most respectable Drug- 
gists in the United States. Sept.19-3m. 

iV R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 
i formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 
cales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the ef- 
ficieney of Instrameutal Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. 


TERMS-—For fall Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known upon application 
Sept.d-tf. 


prepared that 


jto Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. 


TOOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE 
BY TIE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNF. 
HIS is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
in One minute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unplessant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will perma- 


nently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 
Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, core 


{Chamber Street Granite Buildings (successor to A. B. Sands & 0.) Sold also b alle e 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. Sept. . 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,  ., 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
11S Institution embraces important and substantia! advantages with respect to Life Assu 
h rance aud deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 


F all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals, 

the Oil prepared from BEAR’S GREASE. In most instances it re-) 
E> stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling! 
off in any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians and Che-, 
mists as Sir Hamphrey Davy and Sir Heury Halford, that pure Bear’s! 
= Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre-| 
servation of the Hair, or restoring it when Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get-! 


ting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress-| 
ing-room of all. j 


red and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corner 
Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 50 cents 


The renmrkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


PLES. 


‘ Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent reduc- | Sum ass’d may bor. 
Age. | | Year. cash. | tion of | row on the policy, 
$ 
1837 108875 500 24 | 80 0S 2225 
| 1838 | 96076! 435 453 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 70 80 1839 82800) 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185/ 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 | 55556| 347 50 37 54 1336 
The division of profits is annual, and the nex: will be made in December of the present year 


UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


for large, 25 cents for small. nd Sept.19-3m. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Peas. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 

num Bonam, Damascus and doable Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and’ 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gress each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the; 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
at low rates, and the attention of purchasers sc- 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last ennual meetin 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall stree 


New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander Hossack, M.D. New York. 
8. S. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
‘W. Van Hook, ., New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New York, John Hone, Esq. 
JACOB HARVEY, of Local Board. 


f every iption ; all of which are 
ime HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Joho, 
Oct.3-tf. comer of Gold-st. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Oct Sf. 
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THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY sv. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDLD THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


Jly. 25-tf. 


YORK, and the Ph NNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERRELOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Poriraiis taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesaie aud retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN MeDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
T= Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
y ex Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steain ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 
1000 hoise pewer, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N, Co ler, are inteuded to sail as foliows : 
' GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


Saturdsy April. | Thursday - 7th May. 
Saturday - - 30ch May. | Thursday - 2th June. 
Saturday - - - 25th July. | Thursday - - 20th Aug,)| 
Saturday - - - 12th Sept. | Thursday - sth Oct, 
Saturday dist Oct. | Thursday - 26th Nov 


GREAT RRITAIN 


From Liverpeot. 
th May. | Saturday 


From New Vork. 


Tuesda - - 7th July. | Saturday” - ist Aug. 

Wednesday - - - 26th Aug. | Tuesday - : : 22d Sept. 

Tuesday - 20th Oct. | Tuesday - lith Nov. 
Fare to Liverpoo! per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 


Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 


may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 
New York, 27th February, 1846. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 


The well-kaown and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1006 


tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their coastruction, great strength, and 
= engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 
rnoon except Suadtay. 
Passengers from Boston in the Mail Tyain take the steamer at Providence about 6 o'clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.i., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed m 


the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private] 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change) | 


from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much — of, especially by Ladies and Bamilies 
* travelling in other lines betwoen New York aud Boston. 
The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Frida 
TheMASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 
turday. 

The Boats, going and returning, will land #t Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passea- 
rs. 

For P. e, Berths, State FLooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Sireet, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. 
Providence, to the Ageut at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of che Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jiy4-6m. 

J.T. WILTISTON, 
DEALER in watcres, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandi-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 
ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded 
Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best manner at the lowest prices. 
Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 
Nov. 5-ly. No. | Conrtlandt-st., Up Stairs. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM I 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affee- 
tion is frequently far advauced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
Promineut sympioms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or contased—in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but ran into each other— 


vision becomes more and more indistinet ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible.) 


dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequentiy by neglect or 
maltreatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACIT'ES or Specks on t 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIBICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 

SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Osices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfzctorily known,— situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Gramite Buildings) ,—aad always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 


Medicines, kc. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson's a magnificent as-| | 


sortment, at a low cost. Jy 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1, THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
—Volume for 1845 i *now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PFNNY CYCLOPACDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to poiat oat the value of this “‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” T 
c 


possess the complete Work, 


march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 


rts. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”"—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| 
ment it has been supported by a great hody of Contributors, eminent in their respective — 
ed as authori- 

ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 


sheep, or in 
3. Also, 


ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regard 


in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 2ltf. 


The Anglo American. 


6th June.’ | 


In 


he Eye, are effectually removed. The most 


To the pur- 
ers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field)| These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters) or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desize to) | ) 
the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the) tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 


NovemBeR 7. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
bape tan LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
on hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 

species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
\Frait and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
‘fully put up at all seasons. ; 

i —-Saperienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen 
\tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
jing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-1f. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
\left-off wardrobe aud furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


‘Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
| J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 
ly 4-ly. 


| 

y AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
‘ cipe Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. IL. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, BE. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
jwith such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
\sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, o« 
| packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 

» K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y.., or to 

now:t, & Liverpool. 
12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 


| apply to 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 

newspapers cent each. 

| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. a request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID 

|;DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 

| that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-f. 


~~~ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
1} AILING from NEW YORK on the [1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
} 


month :— 
i! Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July. | Aug. 26. 
JOHN R. SKIDDY, James Luce, Aug. il. Sept. 26. 
|| STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. | Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson, Oct. 11. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
For freight or passage, 
apply to 
| My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


\made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. 


| 


jsucceeding day. 

' Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
.Ashburton, Hi. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
\Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, Jaly 21, Nov.2I, 
\Independence, |F. P. Alea, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 2), 


|Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6./May 21, Sept.21,\Jan. 21 
These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
|to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
| The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
ition will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 
leation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
|Packsges sent by them, ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 


jsage, ly to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N. Y., or to 
| My Lit. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

| To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 

| J. HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
} will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailin, netaally from 
|NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
\7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
|St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
‘Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 0, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
‘Gladiator, R. L. Buuting, 20, 20, 20 10, ‘ 10 
| Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, ¥ 20 
| | Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10, 10} April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
| Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, FE. FE. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
|| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 0, 10, 10 | May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
| Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, lo 
|'Prinee Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
!Toronto, E.G. Tinker, — | 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Hovey. j 20, 20, 20 lo 


| Westminster. 
i] These ships are al] of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
| Great care will be takew that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description. 
|| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
| Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters 
| Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
a GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 

the succeeding day, viz. :— 


My 24 +f 
} 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Lives 

| Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1} July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
| Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
| Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
| Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
||Europe, E.G. Furber, Ang. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
| New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16{ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
| Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, b 6 
||\Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. I, July 1 


The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest ats 


las regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

| The “yd of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
‘tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
ithe Stewards if required. 

Neither the or eg ot Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels} 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

©. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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